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AWAKING OF WINTER. 


Tue sleep of Winter, and the dead time of the year, are 
old poetical expressions, which we trace back to our 
Saxon forefathers; but they more properly belong to 
the wild old Scandinavian imagery, such as in elder 
times was used by the worshippers of Woden on the 
bleak and rocky shores of wintry Norway. Equally 
grand was their conceptions of the Virgins, who bent 
over their blue looms in the everchanging sky, and 
wove the texture of the richly coloured clouds with 
shuttles of gold and silver, the motions of which 
were seen when the floating fleeces changed. Such, 
and similar images, have in all ages been conceived 
by imaginative and poetical minds; and the out-of- 
door aspect of nature—so changed, wan, and life- 
less in winter—dead even to appearance, but for the 
warm colour given to the cheeks by the crimson of 
the holly berries, fills the picture-chamber of the 
thoughtful eye with endless illustrations of their truth- 
fulness. The emptiness of the fields, usually enlivened 
with flocks and herds; the absence of the birds and 
of their voices ; the want of human figures to fill the 
scene, as when they moved to and fro following their 
rustic employment, as well as of animals, most of 
which are now either hidden under the snow or wrapt 
in their winter sleep; are accessories to the picture 
of the deathlike and dreaming year. There grim 
old Winter is stretched out, his hoary head resting on 
the hills, his cold feet on the river, which froze and 
became dumb beneath his icy touch. The trees, on the 
summit of which the snow-flakes fall, are his bushy 
brows; his broad body, powdered over, covers miles of 
plain ; his snow-clad limbs fill up leagues of road ; and 
while he sleeps, the few birds that remain with us 
peck about him, and sometimes pause with their heads 
hanging aside, as if listening to hear whether he is 
awake or not. All nature is silent while he sleeps ; 
the sun keeps back for hours, as if afraid lest the light 
should affect his eyes, and disturb his slumber; the 
brief day, like a jerked curtain, is drawn suddenly to a 
close around him; and those who have seen him so 
stretched out full seventy times, seem more afraid of 
his presence than when they first beheld him, and sit 
huddled up, trembling beside the hearth. He reigns 
everywhere—we feel his hand within the bed, and he 
seems loath to withdraw it as we press the cold imprint 
he has left behind. Ail night he lingers outside the 
room, and amuses himself by drawing fantastic figures 
on the frosted window-panes. He lays hold of us when 
we rise, and enjoys our contortions over the cold ewer, 
for he hears all our cold shiverings in his sleep. The 
heavy breathings of his slumber drive aside the fleecy 
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snow-flakes, and pile them up in high drifts in deep 
and hollow places; he puts up his foot, and the giant- 
jointed railway-engine is brought to a stand ; he feels not 
the weight of the thousands of tons of snow that cover 
him, no more than he did the first few flakes that 
melted as they fell. Only the great sea-waves seem to 
heed him not, as they come and go with a hungry roar 
to and from the whitened beach, as if they would fain 
draw him seaward and swallow him up, as they have 
done all his sky-filling storms of hail and snow. 

The little field-mouse awakens from his long sleep, 
uncoils himself, and while he munches a seed or two, 
and eyes the dim gray light that faintly streaks the 
entrance to his little garner, wishes that Winter would 
waken up and be gone, and the sun come and melt the 
snow that lies across the threshold of his home. The 
bats Lecome weary of clinging to and overhanging each 
other in the hollows of trees, and caverns, and walls, 
and roofs of deserted dwellings, and snapping in their 
restless sleep at imaginary insects, loosen their hold and 
fall, but finding that Winter still remains, fold them- 
selves up again in their leathern wings, and slumber 
once more with an increasing appetite. The cattle that 
low from the sheds and farmyards which you pass, 
seem to ask you in a language of their own, if you have 
heard tidings of Spring anywhere, or can tell them why 
the trees and fields are no longer green. The frozen 
pond is to them a mystery; and as they stoop and send 
their steaming breath across the ice, they seem as 
wonderstruck as if turned into a new world, where all 
things are changed to stone. Still Winter sleeps; though 
sometimes the robin, leaving traces of his little foot- 
prints in the snow, perches above the icicles that hang 
from his*beard, and tries to awaken him with a song. 
The buried buds, hearing that sound, try to break their 
way through the brown bare branches, and soon begin 
to peer about with curious green eyes, to see the light ; 
for though so long imprisoned, they begin to feel that 
the days are growing longer, through the sun beating 
upon the snow, and hearing the wagtail walking about 
the unfrozen water-courses. 

And now old Winter begins to feel his sleep disturbed, 
and to turn himself occasionally ; for there is a sound 
of the bleating of lambs ringing through his dreams, 
and a stirring of snow-drops upon the ground. He feels 
the crocus bulbs swelling beneath him, though he is 
not fully awake, for the millions of hard daisy buds 
have not yet begun to knock below the grassy sods, to 
be let out: their green round hammers will awaken 
him. Sometimes the flap of the wings of the building- 
raven fans his face, and he lifts up his heavy hand with 
a drowsy motion as if to feel what it is. He hears 
a noise of rooks among the elms, and just moves his 
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sealed eyelids, as the first twitter of the lark comes 
down through the momentary sunshine. The streams 
which he held so fast have already slipped through his 
icy fingers, and go stealing along, noiselessly at first, as 
if afraid to be again imprisoned, until they feel them- 
selves far beyond his reach, when they increase their 
speed, and go singing through the fields, where there is 
already some little show of green. The young fry feel 
a stir of life within them, and wriggling out from the 
fissures of the sand and gravel, and the hollows of the 
banks, begin to try their strength against the escaping 
current. 

And now, everywhere long-hidden objects shew 
themselves ; they seem to have less dread of grim old 
Winter every day; they go out and in, as if they did 
not care for him at all; they begin to find that he is 
not half so terrible as Time. Had his snow been 
summer dust or desert sand, like that which Time has 
heaped over buried cities and hidden monuments of 
the early world, but little of this vegetable and animal 
life could ever again have struggled back into exist- 
ence ; for saving the trees and shrubs, the earth would 
have remained brown, and bare, and desolate, to have 
been only beaten closer together by the rain, or baked 
harder by the sun, until one great gravestone had been 
laid over all the grass, and all the flowers; and then 
Winter would never have awoke, but have been buried 
where he first lay down. But now the yellow crocus 
opens its petals, and where it unfolds makes a patch 
of sunshine on the earth, which dazzles the gaze 
of old Winter as he turns and looks at it while lying 
on his side, causing him to wink and blink and rub 
his eyes, as if doubting whether the golden flush is 
caused by the sun or the flowers. On the spot from 
which he has shifted, and on which he has been sleep- 
ing, we see the green from whence the coming blue- 
bells will spring, and the downy cups out of which the 
pale primroses will rise. At the foot of the hedges, 
along the sheltered banks, the starry celandine is 
already running a braid of gold, while the open spaces 
along the underwood are laced with the silver gray of 
the anemone. Slowly the sap begins to rise, and as 
old Winter inhales the aroma of the trees, drawing at 
each sniff a longer breath, he stretches himself, and 
thousands of little branches instantly seem liberated, 
on which may be seen a blush of purple, a warmer 
brown, or a faint flush of green, out of which the 
black-bird and thrush begin to call. With a yawn, old 
Winter raises his hand to his ear, as if to make certain 
of those sounds; and while he listens, the bleating of 
the lambs becomes stronger, the song of the lark 
louder and higher up. Then he slowly rises, baring 
the hidden violets by the stirring of his feet, for he 
feels that his time is come to depart, and that Spring 
is somewhere on her way, journeying from the land of 
flowers, and that he must be gone, lest his course 
should be impeded, and he should meet on his way the 
returning swallows over the sunny sea. 

He shakes himself, and hundreds of imprisoned 
insects, which he had pressed down, rise into the air, 
and the merry gnats dance up and down before the 
slowly opening doors, between the crevices of which 
they catch glimpses of the cloud-woven and primrose- 
coloured garments of Spring. Grumbling, and follow- 
ing his retreating storm-clouds, he turns his face 
towards the surly north, catching views, as he goes, of 
unmelted snow-wreaths in cold, low-lying, and shady 
places, where he rests himself for a little while, until 
he is disturbed by some solitary bee that has come in 
quest of the first opening flowers. With angry look 
and half-averted head he pauses a moment to listen to 
the choir of birds that is deepening behind him, and he 
hears the same voice that he heard three thousand years 
ago in the days of King Solomon, exclaim: ‘Lo! the 
Winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 


come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.’ 
On the sunless dike-side he leaves the last traces of his 
footsteps in a few patches of lingering snow, above 
which there is a warm yellow light from the opening 
and overhanging primroses. 

Spring has breathed upon the open spaces where 
Winter was lately laid, and her warm breath has 
changed his cold white flakes into showers of snow- 
drops, millions of starry and silver-rimmed daisies, 
and long leagues of nodding lilies of the valley. The 
cuckoo will soon be heard calling from the tall windy 
trees on the high hill-tops, and at the sound of his 
voice all the lingering songsters will hurry over the 
sea, and muster once again in their old cathedrals, 
the woods, to sing to the shimmering sunlight, which, 
like golden lamps, burns between the openings of the 
branches, and flashes on the shrine-like stems of the 
surrounding trees. For Winter has wakened and 
gone, nor will he return again until the leaves that are 
now unfolding have changed from the pale sea-green 
of Spring and the darker emerald of Summer, into the 
fiery red and blazing orange of decaying Autumn, and 
then fallen over the graves of the flowers, and there 
formed another couch for Winter to spread his snow- 
white sheet upon, and on which he will lie down again, 
and sleep until awakened by the coming of a future 
Spring. Until then, Winter has retreated, and wiil 
hide himself where ‘the face of the deep is frozen.’ 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

Srerrixe ashore at Halifax, I found myself among 
friends, acquaintances, and a people generally who 
may be said to have vied with each other in welcom- 
ing me to the new world, whether British or American. 
Everything was new, yet familiar. Thousands of 
miles from home, I was still, as it were, in England, 
with nothing differing around me in language or in 
usages from what I had been previously accustomed to. 
But without any generic difference there was. novelty. 
Driving at night through imperfectly lighted streets, I 
could see that the houses were principally of wood, 
and Woodenness, as I may call it, is really the one 
great distinctive feature of America—wooden houses, 
wooden door-steps, wooden slates, wooden pillars, 
wooden palings, wooden wharfs, and here and there 
wooden roads and wooden pavements! 

Yet, though wooden, how neat, how beautiful! On 
looking out in the morning from my window over the 
town and scenery beyond, I thought I never had seen 
anything so pretty. No dingy brick with a canopy of 
smoke, as in London; no dull gray walls incrusted with 
the soot of centuries, as in the older parts of Edinburgh; 
but all smart, fresh, new, and scen through an atmo- 
sphere as clear as crystal. A town composed for the 
most part of detached houses, and painted a clear 
white, was seen stretching with a sunny exposure down 
the declivities of a hill to a sea-water lake dotted with 
islands; while on the further side of the lake, which 
was apparently about two miles wide, there lay a pic- 
turesque range of country, ornamented with white 
cottages, and on the brink of the water the small town 
of Dartmouth imbosomed among trees. Then the lake 
itself—quite a Highland firth, reminding one of Loch 
Fyne—lay glittering in the morning sun, and boats with 
flowing sails were tacking in different directions on its 
bosom. All was charming; nor did a nearer inspection 
alter the original impressions of the scene. Halifax, 
with wide streets laid out in lines at right angles with 
each other, an abundant intermixture of trees and 
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gardens, and a population of forty to fifty thousand | 
souls is as pleasing in its outlines when seen from the | 
harbour as from the higher grounds. With a fair pro- | 
portion of church spires, public edifices, and a fort with 

flag-staff crowning the hill on which it stands, and with 

a long series of wharfs lined with shipping, it is a com- | 
plete and respectable-looking city, and may challenge | 
comparison with any town of similar size in America. | 

If an Englishman can entertain little respect for a | 
city whose very churches—one of them a handsome | 
Gothic edifice—are built of wood, he must confess | 
unbounded admiration of the natural beauties of its 
situation. One of the finest inlets on the American 
coast is the harbour of Halifax. Running up seven or | 
eight miles from the open sea, it abruptly narrows a | 
short way above the town, and then expanding, becomes | 
a spacious land-locked sheet of water, probably six | 
miles long by from two to three broad. This inner 
lake, with deep water and good anchorage, is sur- 
rounded by ranges of high ground, picturesque cliffs, 
and overhanging woods of brilliant foliage. Along the 
Halifax side, and perforating rocky knolls, there is a 
fine drive which nearly skirts the water; and it is 
here, on an eminence a few miles from the town, that 
the late Duke of Kent built and inhabited a neat villa, 
the site of which is still visible among the trees. No 
one can see this remarkably beautiful sheet of water, 
without reflecting that it offers a harbourage of almost 
unexampled excellence, and will possibly, at some future 
day, grace the site of a great emporium of commerce. 

Travellers, who have but a few hours to spare, 
should not omit a drive along the borders of this inner 
lake; and when about half-way up, by taking a cross- 
road to the left, they will soon be brought to a smaller 
but equally beautiful arm of the sea, bounding the penin- 
sula on which stands the city of Halifax, with its spread- 
ing suburbs, open commion, gardens, and small farms. 
A drive of this limited extent is in some cases all 
that travellers indulge in who visit and describe Nova 
Scotia. In the course of such a ramble, and pushing 
here and there into scenes beyond, as I did on two or 
three occasions, numberless picturesque views are pre- 
sented ; affording, too, such developments of the most 
ancient series of rocks as may well delight the geolo- 
gist. Forests of shrubs and tangled woods, amidst 
which you hear the tinkle of bells hung round the 
necks of the cottagers’ vagrant cows, derive support 
from a thin soil, reposing on vast masses of granite, 
while boulders of the same imperishable material are 
scattered about in endless profusion. Some of these 
detached blocks are so rounded by attrition as to remain 
poised on a very narrow basis ; so that, without calling 
in the agency of the Druids, you have rocking-stones 
fit to be the playthings of a race of giants. 

Travelling through these woody and rocky solitudes, 
and now and then coming to a clearing of a few open 
fields, the property of an industrious settler, you are 
occasionally startled with the apparition of an Indian 
woman and children loitering around a wigwam of the 
most slender materials. The sight of these members of 
the decayed tribe of Mic-macs was to me afflicting to 
the last degree. It was the spectacle of human nature 
reduced to the level of the brutes; and that such things 
existed within an hour’s ride of a populous and refined 
city, seemed to me exceedingly anomalous. The de- 
graded condition of the Indian races, however, is more 


easily lamented than cured. Much has been done to 


Christianise and to improve the habits of the Mic-macs, 
and a spirited society in Halifax is now engaged in this 
work of spiritual and temporal reclamation, which we 
must hope will not prove altogether fruitless. At no 
great distance from the frail huts of these poor Indians, 
it was my fortune to alight upon a number of little 
cottages, each with a small clearing about it, and to 
appearance the abode of an order of beings superior to 
the native races; for between a habitation which con- 
sists of a few sticks hung over with dirty blankets and 
skins, and a dwelling built of wood, with a door, win- 
dows, and chimney, there is a great stride. I had the 
curiosity to look at the interior of these dwellings, and 
found them to be occupied by negroes—free, of course, 
but not seemingly much the better for being at their own 
disposal. I was informed that a large number of these 
blacks had been carried away, by one of our admirals, 
from the States, during the war of 1812, and landed 
at Halifax, where, along with other coloured refugees, 
they were little better than a nuisance. Some of the 
blacks live in Halifax, and others in the small cabins I 
have spoken of as occurring amidst the rural scenery 
of the neighbourhood. They are not all idlers. I saw 
several employed in various ways; but, as a class, 
they are not well spoken of. In the long winters they 
require to be supported by charitable contributions— 
this in a country where any man able and willing to 
work, can never be at a loss for permanent employment 
at a wage beyond that of the English labourer ! 
During my stay in Halifax, I had an opportunity 
of attending an agricultural féte, which took place 
through the liberal and considerate policy of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province. First in the series 
of proceedings, there was a pldughing-match, in a 
grassy field outside the town, where, with the best kind 
of ploughs, each drawn by a pair of horses, there was 
a highly creditable display of provincial taste in hus- 
bandry. Wandering about the field, enjoying the 
sight of the eager competitors, and also the graceful 
spectacle of ladies on horseback and in carriages, and 
the élite of the provincial government surveying the 
proceedings, I derived an additional gratification in 
knowing that the spot was in some sort classic ground. 
It formed part of the experimental farm of the late 
John Young, an enthusiastic Scotch agriculturist, 
who, writing in the local press under the name of 
Agricola, was the first to stimulate a spirit of improve- 
ment in the province, and lived to see the principles 
and practice of East Lothian husbandry naturalised in 
this part of America. Men not very aged remember 
the time when the only vegetables consumed in Halifax 
were imported from Boston, and when butter, pork, 
and other edibles came from Ireland. All this has 
been changed, and not a little of the progress in various 
branches of culture is due to John Young, whose son, 
the Hon. William Young, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, very appropriately opened the proceedings on 
the present occasion. On the day after the ploughing- 
match, there was an exhibition of horses, cattle, and 
other animals, also of implements of agriculture, and 
some fruits. I do not profess to be a judge of such 
things, but there could be no doubt that the show 
evinced a high degree of skill in the selection and 
rearing of livestock, and in conducting the business of 
the farm. The exhibition, in various ways, afforded a 
pleasing indication of the interest now taken in rural 
improvement. It was attended by people from all parts 
of the province, and while it lasted the town had 
altogether a holiday aspect. As a public dinner and 
ball formed part of the programme, possibly it was not 
cattle alone that brought so many strapping young 
farmers from their distant fields. Indeed, it would be 
a wonder if it were so, for the ball offered to the eye a 
wonderful constellation of ‘ youth, beauty, and fashion ;’ 
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and if any one has taken up the fancy that American 
ladies are destitute of the charms of Englishwomen, I 
only pity his ignorance, and would ask him to look in 
at a Halifax ball. 

At these entertainments, I was introduced to a 
number of persons of respectability and influence. 
Speaking of Halifax, they said it had many recom- 
mendations as a place of residence, and as was evi- 
denced by the number of persons who had realised 
large fortunes, it offered good prospects for really 
industrious and enterprising men. ‘The only com- 
plaint against it, was a general want of that spirit 


of commercial adventure, so strongly evidenced in | 


the States, where realised capital knows no rest, but, 
greatly to the public advantage, is continually pushing 
into new channels. By way of keeping up the conver- 
sation, I said I could not help remarking, though 
scarcely entitled to allude to the circumstance, that 
there appeared to prevail a much more gay and free- 
and-easy style of life among persons in business, than 


I had been accustomed to witness in the old country ; | 


instancing the number of young men who kept horses, 
and lived as if independent of any inducement to 
assiduous labour. The truth of this was admitted ; 
the explanation being, that the Nova Scotians, be- 
sides knowing scarcely anything of taxes, had all the 
luxuries of life at a comparatively small cost, and were 
enabled to get through existence in a far more enjoy- 
able manner than was known ‘at home.’ The long 
winters, in which much of the ordinary business is 
suspended, and sleighing and parties of amusement are 
the order of the day, were also spoken of as productive 
of those gay and somewhat unsettled habits I had 
alluded to. As a natural consequence, emigrants from 
the old country, trained to mind their affairs, and 
whose whole aim is to succeed, were described as find- 
ing little difficulty in improving their circumstances in 
the colony. 

One of the days during my stay was devoted to a 
glance at the educational institutions of the town, 
which I examined dispassionately, without regard to 
sect or party. At a large school for poor children, 
supported by the subscriptions of the benevolent, I was 
overwhelmed by a complimentary and undeserved ad- 
dress from the body of managers. In a Roman Catho- 
lic orphan seminary, which appeared to me a very 
model of order and cleanliness, and in the National 
School, the general routine of procedure seemed to me 
highly satisfactory. Latterly, a system of common- 
schools has been organised in the province, and is 
supported by the state and local rates. But the very 
fact that it leaves a number of children in Halifax 
to be educated by begged money—that is, by chance 
—is indicative of its defects as a system of universal 
application. 

Among the public buildings to which my attention 
was drawn, was the handsome edifice used for the 
meetings of the Provincial Assembly, and for conduct- 
ing the colonial government, and likewise the mansion 
occupied by the lieutenant-governor; this last being 
pleasantly situated in the midst of a garden near the 
eastern environs of the city. In the main streets there 
are numerous stores on a large and elegant scale; but 
the establishments most interesting to a stranger, are 
certain commercial depots situated on the wharfs which 
project into the harbour. Here fishermen are supplied 
with all the requisites for carrying on their perilous 
profession, and here are received and stored up the 
fish that are caught. ‘The quantity of dried fish piled 


in these establishments, floor above floor, is enormous, | 


though, after all, only a fraction of what is drawn from 
the adjoining coasts. The export is chiefly to the 
West Indies. 

In the streets of Halifax there was no lack of scarlet 
uniforms, and this leads me to remark that the military 


advantageous, element in the society of the town. The 
sight of English soldiers on this side of the Atlantic is 
| not very intelligible to the traveller who sees neither 
disaffection to be kept down, nor a foreign enemy threat- 
| ening; nor, when he reflects on the enormous expense 
at which the apparatus of force must necessarily be 
maintained, does this military system seem consonant 
with justice to the mother-country, which enjoys 
nothing in return but the honour of calling Nova 
Scotia one of her dependencies. It is true that Halifax, 
with its fort, forms a strong military position; but 
the experience of the past tells us that fortifications 
in America have been built only to be left in ruins, 
or handed over to the very power which they were 
intended to repel. Nothing produces such melan- 
choly emotions in the Englishman who wanders over 
the United States, as the frequent spectacle of large 
military works which cost his country vast sums of 
money, and are now, in their state of ragged decay, only 
objects of interest to the draughtsman and the antiquary. 
Admiring the fort at Halifax as a work of art—its 
strong walls of granite, its fosses and casemates, its 
trim grassy mounds, its barracks and water-tanks, all 
unexceptionable—1 must, nevertheless, consider its 
erection as a species of error, and look upon the cost 
of the large military establishment with which it is 
garrisoned as completely thrown away. It could per- 
haps be shewn that the expenditure is even injurious 
to the place. Relying, in one way or another, on the 
outlay of public money, the people fail to exercise that 
energetic industry and self-dependence which would 
naturally be developed were they entirely free from 
all state patronage. Hospitable and highly polished in 
manner, the general society of Halifax is, exteriorly, 
everything that could be wished; but, as might be 
supposed in the circumstances, there prevails a most 
unhappy spirit of party politics, which, disuniting 
those who ought to be friends, substitutes narrow and 
personal for broad views, and is seriously adverse to 
the prosperity of the province. 

At the time of my visit, the subject uppermost in 
every man’s mind, was that of a railway to extend 
from Halifax across the country to Amherst, on the 
borders of the province, there to join, on the one 
hand, with a projected line to St John’s, in New 
Brunswick, and on the other, with a projected line 
to Quebec. There can be no doubt that sucli a line 
is so exceedingly essential, not only for developing 
the resources of Nova Scotia, but for maintaining its 
present position, that any delay in maturing and 
executing it is actually suicidal. Yet, in the face of 
this pressing necessity, the greatest disunion prevailed. 
All wanted the railway, but there was a quarrel about 
details, which was as ridiculous as if the commanders 
of an army were to go by the ears about some trifling 
matter of belts and buckles, while they ought to have 
been gallantly leading their men into action. One 
party wished the railway to be purely a government 
measure; another desired that it should be a joint- 
stock speculation, with merely some assistance from 
the state. ‘To render the confusion still worse, the 
provincial authorities had received some kind of pro- 
mise from the English capitalist, Mr Jackson, to the 
effect, that he would make the required line on some 
expressed conditions involving a public guarantee. The 
provincial legislature had already passed acts to author- 
ise certain lines; but even these were inoperative, in 
| consequence of the Home Colonial-office having for 
several months had the subject in consideration before 
appending the consent of the crown. One had only to 
, See and hear of all this, and observe that nothing was 
| done, to feel a degree of pity for the people, who were the 
| Victims of such strange complications. 
| As the nearest available harbour to England on 
, the American coast, Halifax seems to be pointed out 


forms no inconsiderable, and I should think no very | by nature as the place where much of the steam 
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navigation should properly concentrate. It should, to 
all appearance, be the portal for traffic between Great 
Britain and her Canadian possessions; and if these 
possessions are deemed worthy of being retained, 
one would think that a means of getting to them by 
land, without going through a foreign country, would 
be very desirable. But without railways, Nova Scotia 
remains an isolated peninsula, interesting to nobody, 
and utterly cut off from Canada. Already she sees her 
neighbour, Portland, in Maine, become that medium of 
intercourse which she might reasonably have expected 
to be. Recently, as may not perhaps be well known 
in England, a railway was completed, and opened from 
Portland to the St Lawrence, by which you may travel 
from the Atlantic to Montreal, a distance of 292 miles, 
in twelve hours; and in the course of a few months a 
branch, now nearly completed, will carry you in the 
same space of time to Quebec. As Portland is also 
connected with Boston by railway (five hours), and 
has become a harbour during winter for two British 
steamers, it may be assumed that she has, without 
more ado, become the port for a large section of 
Canada. As Portland will further be soon connected 
by railway with New Brunswick, she may be said to 
fly off at a sweep with various important branches of 
colonial trade, In this manner, by keenness and self- 
reliance, does a small town in the United States carry 
away the traffic of the British possessions, leaving us 
to sigh over the insanity of colonial squabbles, and the 
apathy, or at least intricacy, of colonial administration. 

One thing has been done well in Halifax ; and that is, 
the establishment by a company of an electric telegra- 
phic communication through the province to St John’s, ) 
New Brunswick, whence the wires are carried on to 
Portland and other parts in the States. By this line, 
intelligence arriving by the Cunard steamers from 
England, is at once despatched over thousands of miles | 
of country. The news brought in by a vessel at night | 
is found next morning in the papers of New Orleans, | 


through them ; and as this fish, thanks to the ingenuity 
of a Dublin merchant, can now be kippered and 
exported as a delicacy, there can be no limit affixed 
to the future trade. The country abounds in lakes 
and rivers, suitable for water-power. And the adapta- 
tion of certain districts for cattle-rearing and other 
purposes, is by no means generally understood. 

Nova Scotians complain that their country is spoken 
of as being all rocky and barren. This has arisen from the 
difficulty of travelling beyond the exterior and ungenial 
border of high grounds near the sea-coast. Determined, 
if possible, to overcome the obstacles which usually deter 
tourists, I made a journey of several days through one 
of the most favoured regions of the interior. My object 
was to cross the country to Annapolis, and there pro- 
cure a steamer to St John’s. For this purpose I took 
the stage-coach, in the first place, to Windsor, that being 
a good point of observation at the distance of forty-five 
miles from Halifax. The stage was somewhat of an 
oddity. It consisted of a coach-body slung on two 
great thick belts of leather, which went beneath it from 
stem to stern, and to appearance it had not been cleaned 
for years. Inside, it had three cross seats, designed to 
accommodate nine persons, to whom tarnished leather 
curtains gave an imperfect protection from the weather. 
This queer-looking conveyance was driven by a stout 
burly man in a shaggy dress, who walked on his knees ; 
his feet, as I was informed, ‘having been bitten and 
shrivelled up by frost.’ Thus equipped, we drove off 
in tolerable style, our route taking us along the inner 
harbour, and thence up the valley of a small river which 
falls into it at the further extremity. The day was not 
warm, but it was clear and pleasant, and was said to 
mark the commencement of the Indian summer. The 
trees, robed in their autumnal tints, were variegated 
andlovely. The green leaves of the vines, which climbed 
on the white walls and verandas of the cottages, were 
already edged with red ; the dark spruce and the more 
delicate toned lignum vite were set off by the yellow of 


Cincinnati, Toronto, and a hundred other cities—the | the American elm; the sumach, now leafless, hung out 
whole, as by a flash, being communicated to every | its ripened purple blossoms to-the morning sun; and, 
newspaper reader in the United States and Canada. | conspicuous over all, shone the brilliant crimson of the 
On visiting the telegraph-office in Halifax, I could not | maple. Our way was through natural woods, round 
but admire the rapidity with which messages are sent | jutting rocks, and along the borders of pretty little 
to and from St John’s—the wires of communication, be | brooks. ‘The land never rose to any great height, but 
it remembered, being carried on the tops of rude poles, | it was seldom level, and whatever was the character of 
along miserable highways, and through forests and | the surface, the road was always so bad, that travelling 
across water-courses, far from the habitations of civilised | had in it a curious mixture of the ludicrous and the 
man. A young person in charge of the telegraph had | painful. Now, I saw the use of the great belts on 
become so marvellously acute in the ear, that he could | which the coach was poised, for on them it pitched and 
distinguish the various intonations made by the ticking | rolled without serious dislocation to the passengers, and 
noise of the mechanism; and without waiting to see | without damage to itself. Occasionally, on coming to 
the markings, he could tell you everything that was | gently sloping ground, we saw openings in the woods, 
indicated at the other end of the wires. Being placed | with a few fields lately cleared of their crop of Indian 
in communication with a gentleman in St John’s, I re- | corn, but still dotted over with yellow pumpkins and 
quested the ingenious operator to be the interpreter | squashes now ready for being harvested. These gourd- 
between us. He did so, and inclining his ear to the | like vegetables, scattered about in the ficlds, were the 
machine, he said: ‘ Mr welcomes you to America, | most foreign-looking natural objects which came under 
and hopes to have the pleasure of seeing you before | notice. 

you quit the country.’ The success which has attended | In the course of my journey, I saw no large trees 
the enterprise of this telegraphic company, might surely | worth speaking of, though it is stated that good timber 
have pointed out a method for practically carrying out | is abundant. Wherever the country was uncleared, 
the railway undertakings of the province. | it was covered with a thicket of wood, so dense as 


On general grounds, it is to be lamented that Nova | 
Scotia is still without any proper means of internal | 
communication. The province abounds in mineral trea- 
sures, that need only to be developed. Perhaps in no 
part of the world are there beds of excellent coal of such 
vast dimensions—one of them, at Pictou, I was told, 
being thirty feet in thickness; iron, in various forms, 
is likewise found in profusion; and as for gypsum, it 
is inexhaustible. ‘The fisheries all round the coast, 
including the shores of Cape Breton, are in themselves 
mines of unexcavated wealth. In some places, mackerel 
are said to be in such dense shoals as almost to impede 
the progress of the boats that try to push their way 


| dangerous to intrude. 


to be scarcely penetrable, and into which, without a 
compass and some local knowledge, it is extremely 
Much of the wood was small, 
and only fit for rails or similar inferior purposes ; my 
impression being that it was a second growth filling up 
the space which had been cleared by fire or the axe. 
Now and then a huge white pine, scorched and leafless, 
the survivor of a long-past conflagration, shot up like 
a giant among dwarfs, or lay prostrate and rotting 
amidst the underwood. Much of the soil of America 
may be said to abound with the germs of timber. 
Unless cleared land be kept under a system of culture, 
trees spring up; so that the agriculturist is called on 


er 
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to wage continual war against a volunteer growth of 
shrubbery as well as of weeds. 

Half-way to Windsor, the coach stopped, professedly 
for dinner; but the meal, according to what I after- 
wards found customary in roadside inns, was of no 
such distinct character. In a neat upper room, with a 
blazing wood-fire on the hearth, a table was spread 
with an entangled complication of dinner and tea. 
As I never could acquire the habit of taking tea at 
one o'clock as a finish to a solid meal, I declined the 
offer of a cup; but all the rest of the company, chiefly 
farmers, made this their only beverage ; a circumstance 
which shewed the remarkable extension of temperance 
principles in the country. Not a drop of intoxicating 
liquor was consumed; and I may add, that during all 
this journey in Nova Scotia, I saw no beverage stronger 
than tea or coffee. I cannot say I admire the fashion 
of taking tea to dinner, any more than that of begin- 
ning breakfast with potatoes, which seemed every- 
where common; but anything is better than an ever- 
lasting appeal to the gill-measure or pint-pot. I was 
beginning to see new social developments—farmers 
solacing themselves with tea instead of whisky, and 
commercial travellers who can dine without consuming 
half-a-crown’s worth of sherry. 

At Windsor, which we reached about four o'clock, 
the country assumed an old and settled appearance. 
The lands were cleared for miles, and laid out in good- 
sized farms with suites of handsome buildings. Here 
and there patches of timber, for ornament and use, 
enlivened the scene; and orchards, loaded with cherry- 
cheeked apples, seemed to form an appendage to every 
rural establishment. As regards these orchards, they 
possessed an interest which usually attaches to antiquity. 
They were originally planted by the French, the first 
European settlers in the province, and who, at their 
expulsion by the English, were forced to leave behind 
them the apple-trees which reminded them of their 
beloved Normandy. The quantity of fruit now pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia from this source is immense. 

Windsor is a pretty little town of white wooden 
houses, with trees, American fashion, growing in the 
main street. It occupies a low site on the river Avon, 
where it joins a navigable estuary in the Bay of 
Mines. Remaining here a night and part of next 
day, I had an opportunity of visiting several places 
in the neighbourhood. Among these was the villa 
of Judge Halliburton, which, situated on a lawn among 
trees, with a pretty look-out on the town and bay, 
reminded me of an English country-seat. I was sorry 
to find that the judge was from home, on circuit. 
Within the precincts of his grounds, I was shewn a vast 
quarry of gypsum, which is carted off by a tram-way to 
the port, for shipment to the States. At the distance 
of about a mile inland, and occupying a fine exposure 
on the face of a ridge of land, stands a large but plain 
building, known as the College of Windsor. The insti- 
tution I found to be in a state of extreme decay, the 
number of students having declined to fourteen. Near 
the college there is a preparatory grammar-school, in 
better circumstances. 

From Windsor, I proceeded with a friend in a hired 
caléche, along the west side of the estuary of the Avon, 
which we crossed by a wooden bridge of five spans, 
covered with a roof, which gave it the appearance of 
a long dark gallery. On the west side of the Avon, 
and towards an inlet of the Bay of Mines, the country 
continued to improve. At Lower Horton and Wolf- 
ville, it seemed to be as beautiful and prolific as a 
garden. The orchards increased in number; huge 
tall willows, memorials of the early French settlers, 
and neat white cottages, dotted the sides of the high- 
way. On our left, on a rising-ground, we passed a 
handsome large building, a college of the Baptist 
connection. Arriving at Kentville, as the limit of 
our day’s ride, we paused for the night, and spent 


the ensuing day in visiting the adjacent township of 
Cornwallis. 

Kentville is a small thriving town, with some smart 
villas, and the drive from it in a northerly direction to 
Cornwallis, over some irregular woody heights, was 
highly exhilarating. Cornwallis, which has the re- 
putation of being one of the most fertile regions in 
Nova Scotia, may be described as a great open plain, 
with slight inclinations to small water-courses, and 
bounded and sheltered on the north by the long range 
of a well-timbered mountain. Behind this mountain 
is the Bay of Fundy. A creek of the bay bounds the 
eastern extremity of the plain of Cornwallis; and, in 
point of fact, this plain, in pretty nearly its whole extent, 
is but a stretch of land secured by diking and other pro- 
cesses from the waters of the creek. Here, again, we 
hear stories of the doings of the old French settlers. It 
was they who built the first rampart to keep out the 
sea ; the present occupants only following their example 
in fresh diking. Conducted by a young and intelligent 
farmer over the district, I was shewn the great Welling- 
ton dike, a recent work of art requiring enormous 
labour in the construction, and esteemed the main 
curiosity of the kind in the province. Composed of 
earth and brushwood, and rising about thirty feet in 
height, with a similar breadth, it forms a barrier to the 
ocean, securing a large tract of dry land for purposes of 
agriculture. The land so enclosed is called dike land, 
and the wealth of a farmer is measured by the quantity 
of this species of soil, a rich muddy residuum, which he 
possesses. So fertile is this land, that it is known to 
have yielded heavy crops for a century without manur- 
ing. In consequence of the wheat-crops being some- 
what precarious, owing to the destructive attacks of a 
fly, the most profitable culture at present is that of 
potatoes, which are exported in prodigious quantities to 
the United States. Various small havens in the Bay 
of Fundy offer ready means for this export, which has 
latterly been so remunerative, that the farmers who 
were before in difficulties had cleared off the mortgages 
on their properties. Farms of fine diked land may 
be purchased here for from L.30 to L.50 per acre; 
the cleared uplands, of less fertility, being to be 
had at a third of these prices. I asked if there were 
any farms at present for sale, and was informed that 
here, as almost every where else in America, there 
were few persons who would not sell and clear out 
on being tempted with an offer in cash; the expla- 
nation of this fact being, that there is in all places a 
restless desire of change, induced by the universal 
prospect of improvement in circumstances. 

In my interviews with the Cornwallis settlers, I 
saw an agreeable specimen of those farm establish- 
ments in which the occupants were the proprietors of 
the soil. Being of comparatively old date, there was 
here no such roughness as is observable in newly opened 
districts of country. Things did not differ materially 
from what is seen in England. The houses resembled 
neat villas, and with pretty little dining and drawing- 
rooms, were as well furnished as dwellings of a moderate 
size in the neighbourhood of London. Each family 
possessed a light four-wheeled gig, in which to make 
visits and to drive to church; the style of dressing 
and manners was all that could be wished; and there 
prevailed a hearty desire to try all proper means of 
improvement. The aspect of things was altogether 
calculated to give one a favourable impression of that 
kind of farming in which each husbandman tills his 
own land, and has neither factor nor tax-collector to 
trouble him. Yet life, even in this Arcadia, is not 
unmixed happiness. A duty of 30 per cent. imposed 
by the United States on potatoes imported into that 
country, was felt to be a serious grievance; though, 
doubtless, the Americans themselves were the chief 
sufferers by this artificial enhancement of price in a 
prime necessary of life. Besides this, the farmers whom 
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I conversed with complained of the want of labourers. 
They could give plenty of work to steady men, at a 
remuneration of L.20 per annum and their board. 
One farmer mentioned that the persons in his em- 
ployment lived on the best of every thing, and were 
discontented if they got a dinner without a course of 
puddings or tarts! 

The profusion of food was everywhere remarkable ; 
and it is dispensed with a liberality which gives the 
assurance that it is easily obtained. This abundance 
is naturally attended by low prices. At the comfort- 
able hotel at Kentville, and also at Windsor, I had 
occasion to remark the cheapness of accommodation 
for travellers. For tea, bed, and breakfast, my bill was 
only three English shillings; and 5s. a day may be 
said to be a fair average charge for living in these 
hotels, in which, though on a scale very inferior to 
what is seen in the States, everything is clean, neat, 
and well managed. 

From Kentville I proceeded in the stage, a long 
day’s journey by Aylesford and Bridgeton to Annapolis. 
Much of the country we passed through, midway, was 
uncleared and swampy, and much consisted of poor- 
looking sandy plains, locally called the Devil’s Goose 
Pasture. Here we saw geese and pigs browsing, in a 
state of greater contentment and obesity than could be 
expected after the account of the district by Sam Slick, 
who tells us that the plain hereabout ‘is given up to 
the geese, which are so wretched poor, that the foxes 
won't eat them, they hurt their teeth so bad!’ On the 
confines of this territory, and where the country was 
beginning to look a little better, the stage stopped at 
the house of a Scotsman, who had emigrated thirty 
years ago from Aberdeenshire, and in the course of that 
time had cleared a considerable tract of land, and 
formed a large establishment, including a handsome 
store, kept by his son. The success of this personage, 
now a wealthy squire in his way, offered a fine example 
of what any poor but industrious man may do in any 
part of the British American colonies or the States. 
He seemed gratified, during the few minutes the coach 
stopped, in having am opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of one of his countrymen. He spoke 
feelingly of Scotland, which he would like once more 
to see before he died; but he said he was now too old 
to think of so distant a journey. 

Some miles beyond this point, we got into the valley 
of the river Annapolis, which we crossed at the thriving 
tgwn of Bridgeton. The country was now green, beau- 
tiful, and devoted apparently to cattle-grazing. After 
a long ride, we arrived in the town of Annapolis, a place 
which has a historical, almost an antiquarian interest, 
in being the oldest European settlement in North 
America: it was planted by the French in 1605, and has 
endured the fate of being conquered, burnt, and rebuilt 
several times. It is situated at the head of an inlet of 
the sea, and at present derives some importance from 
being a point of steam communication, to and from St 
John’s, across the Bay of Fundy. Unfortunately, it did 
not come up to this character on the present occasion. 
The first news communicated tous was, that a telegraphic 
message had just arrived from St John’s, stating that 
the steamer was laid up for repairs, and that the mails 
would arrive by a pilot-boat. A sad disappointment 
this; for as I declined risking the passage of fhis 
dangerous bay in any kind of small boat, my proposed 
visit to New Brunswick was now impracticable. The 
advance of the season rendered every day precious. I 
could not risk delay. Not to lose time, there seemed 
to be only one line of procedure open, and that was to 
return to Halifax, and take passage to Boston in the next 
Cunard vessel touching there on its way from England. 
This retracement of my journey I immediately effected, 
with no other benefit than the painful experience that 
Nova Scotia, owing to its want of external communica- 
tion, is a kind of trap from which the unwary traveller 


has little means for escape. By good-luck, I caught 
the Canada, steam-ship, as it arrived in Halifax, and 
felt thankful when, after a toilsome journey, I found 
myself comfortably seated in its saloon. Ww. C. 


THE IDEAL AND REAL, AFLOAT AND 
ASHORE. 


Lone before we had ever seen the ocean, we had an 
exceedingly vivid ideal of the men who battle with its 
stormy waves; and this ideal is, we more than suspect, 
cherished not merely by school-boys, but by a large 
majority of all individuals whose avocations are not 
such as to bring them in frequent personal contact with 
sailors ashore and afloat. We ourselves happened to 
be brought up in a country-town where the temporary 
presence of a real blue-water tar was quite an event; 
and the sudden apparition of one in the street would 
at any time cause all our school to suspend play, that 
we might gratify our curiosity. He had usually a red 
silk real Indian bandana jauntily tucked half in and 
half out the larboard pocket; the wide, snowy trousers 
of Russian duck, tightly bound at the waist with a 
broad black leather strap and polished steel buckle in 
lieu of braces, and falling in such amplitude as almost 
to hide the neat shoe; and the low, well-varnished 
tarpauling hat, with its broad, shiny brims brought 
well down over the eyes, and a yard or two of black 
ribbon floating bravely behind. We could hardly suf- 
ficiently admire this ship-shape rig-out ; and the sailor 
himself, with his bold, bronzed hairy face, his reckless 
air, his rolling gait—so pleasantly suggestive of a ship 
at sea—and his tar-stained paws, with their fish-hooks 
of fingers, was to us the very beau-ideal of all that 
is manly and romantic. We knew not that this was 
his holiday, go-ashore attire, and thought he always 
dressed precisely the same, and looked the same daring 
hero. We believed implicitly all Dibdin told us, and 
felt a glow at heart when we read in his veracious 
pages that 


Jack dances and sings, and is always content, 
In his vows to his lass he’ll ne’er fail her; 
His anchor’s atrip when his money’s all spent; 

And this is the life of a sailor! 


Of which popular quotation we only wish the two first 
lines were one-half as true as is the third! How many 
of us, in those happy days, talked of how we should 
like to be sailors, and how we secretly vowed that 
we would be sailors, and not stupid, plodding, prosaic 
tradesmen, or merchants, or lawyers, or doctors, as 
our parents and guardians so absurdly and cruelly 
intended! How we used to gloat over Marryat, 
Cooper, and Tales of Shipwreck and Adventure at Sea! 
How we almost quarrelled among ourselves as to 
whether Dick Fid in the Red Rover, or Long Tom Coffin 
in the Pilot, was the highest conceivable specimen of a 
sailor! Our own private predilection was, if we recol- 
lect aright, decidedly in favour of Long Tom; and we 
are not at all ashamed to confess having a sincere 
admiration of that renowned hero even at this day. 

Let us consider further what is the ideal sailor of 
the popular faith. And, first, for Jack at sea. There 
he is in his element—in his own peculiar sphere—in 
his glory. 

Alert in his duty, he readily flies 

Where the winds the tired vessel are flinging, 


Though sunk to the sea-gods, or tossed to the skies, 
Still Jack is found working and singing. 
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Let cannons roar loud, burst their sides let the bombs, 
Let the winds a dread hurricane rattle, 

The rough and the smooth he takes as it comes, 
And laughs at the storm and the battle. 


All this has a good deal of truth; but Jack afloat 
has the easiest, jolliest, happiest, and most enviable 
life that can be conceived. When there is a fair wind 


and ail sails set, he has nothing in the world to do | 


but to freshen his quid, spin yarns with his merry 
messmates, overhaul his old love-letters, and enjoy the 
picturesque and romantic scenes around, or muse on 
the sublimity of the ocean over which he is sailing. 
Ah! who can tell how many an adventurer the popular 
idea of ‘Saturday Night at Sea,’ and ‘ Sweethearts 
and Wives,’ has sent for a sailor ? 
*Twas Saturday night, the twinkling stars 
Shone on the rippling sea; 
No duty called the jovial tars, 
The helm was lashed alee. 
The ample can adorned the board ; 
Prepared to see it out, 
Each gave the girl that he adored, 
And pushed the grog about. 


Delightful picture that! is it not? Then, what must 
the reality be? 

Next, let us look at Jack ashore. He is an imper- 
sonation of everything that is generous, eccentric, 
manly, merry, and reckless. He 

Pays his score, 
With spirit on shore, 
And that’s all the use of a guinea. 


Having earned his money like a horse, at the hazard of 
his life and limbs, he surely has a right to spend it like 
an ass; for although, as the truthful poet has already 
told us, he never will fail in his vows to his lass, it is 
just as truthfully told that a sailor never has a wife and 
family ashore to require support out of his canvas-bag. 
The curious part of the story is, how he keeps his vows 
to his lass, and yet never finds an opportunity of 
redeeming them in the matrimonial way. The expla- 
nation given by some authorities is, that he has ‘a lass 
in every port ;’ in this case, it would be unreasonable to 
expect him to marry them all; and so he spends his 
life in a state of manifold constancy and chronic love. 
Thirdly, there is the ideal retired sailor, who is 
always called ‘captain.’ Smollett’s Commodore Trun- 
nion is probably the most perfect specimen of this rare 
and curious animal. To those who are not familiar 
with that celebrated character, we would briefly say 
that the retired sailor is popularly imagined to be a 
thickset, grizzled, copper-coloured, obstinate, bigoted, 
dogmatic fellow, knowing no more of life ashore than 
a four-year old child. He is redolent of the ocean, and 
cannot possibly speak the language of ordinary mortals, 
but must interlard his discourse with sea-slang to such 
a degree as to be nearly unintelligible to landsmen. He 
lives in a house he has had expressly built of oak-timber 
and planks, to resemble as nearly as possible the hull of 
a vessel, the rooms being fitted precisely in the style of 
a ship’s cabin, with beams, lockers, &c., complete; a mast 
being planted before the door, with cross-trees, shrouds, 


vane, and halliards to hoist a Union Jack on festival. | 
days. He growls continually about the hardship of being | at all a respectable seaman, he dves, to the utmost of 


compelled in old age to live ‘under gingerbread hatches | his ability, save up his cash for them. So that, except 
ashore,’ and subsists entirely on salt junk and hard | 


biscuits, drinks daily a bucketful of grog, and regularly 
sings the Old Commodore every night before turning 
into his hammock—he having a proper sailor-like 


| 


contempt of four-post bedsteads and feather-beds, which | 
| 


he deems effeminate and unship-shape. 

So much for the ideal sailor, afloat, ashore, and when 
retired from his profession. Now for the other side of 
the medal. So far from Jack having a wonderfully 
easy and jolly time of it at sea, his life is one of con- 
stant, prosaic work—performed under very strict disci- 
pline in all vessels of size—and work, be it said, in 
many respects as monotonous as factory labour in 
Manchester. For ample details of the daily routine 
on shipboard, we would refer to a former paper.* 
He wears rough, tarry jackets, blue checked or wool- 


len shirts—according to the climate—and coarse canvas | 


trousers, in most instances made by himself; for both 
in the merchant service and in the royal navy the men 
are generally their own tailors, and make nearly all the 
common working-clothing they wear at sea. All able 
seamen pride themselves on their dexterity as tailors ; 
and in the navy, cloth and canvas are served out to 
them at prime cost, to make their own jackets and trou- 


sers—the petty officers frequently even embroidering || 


the anchors, &c., on their jacket sleeves, in clever style. 
Fine blue cloth go-ashore clothes are, of course, usually 
purchased of a professional Snip. They also wash their 
own linen, &c., at sea, and these prosaic duties they 
have to perform as they best may, in the time they can 
spare from their watch below, or on any occasion when 
all hands have a leisure hour. Saturday nights, with 
flowing cans, and all that sort of thing, are fast becom- 
ing mere matters of tradition ; and nearly the only time 
when genuine salt-water yarns are, or can be spun, is 


on a Sunday, or in a dog-watch, and not very often | 


even then, for comparatively few sailors can spin a 
really good yarn, although all like to hear one. As to 
Jack’s personal appreciation of anything romantic and 
heroic in his calling, depend on it, he thinks a great 
deal more of an occasional allowance of plum-duff than 
of the grandest and sublimest phenomena of ocean—to 
which he would perchance prefer the tricks of a street 
conjuror and mountebank, as more interesting and 
entertaining; and he cares tenfold more about the 
quality of his junk, and a quiet snooze in his hammock, 
than for scenes that would enrapture poct and painter. 
He dearly relishes fun and frolic, poor fellow, whenever 
he can indulge in a bit of skylarking, for it is a delight- 
ful relief from the severe and monotonous routine of 
his daily life ; and he does his duty manfully, and is as 
brave and daring, when there is any necessity in the case, 
as we were in the days of Drake and Frobisher: but 
the hard reality of his daily lot generally deadens or 
destroys everything tending to a feeling of enthusiasm 
for his profession, which he probably would gladly quit 
for an easier berth ashore, were it in his power. 
speak not of any exceptional cases, but of sailors in the 


bulk; and we must also add our own belief—which || 
may or may not be mere fancy—that the prodigious | 


alterations and scientific improvements in the building 


and navigation of ships, have tended materially to ren- || 


der the calling of a mariner still more commonplace, | 
matter-of-fact, and mechanical, than formerly. 
As for Jack ashore, it is quite true that he not unfre- | 
quently does commit extraordinary freaks, and squanders 
his hard earnings in the most prodigal and eccentric | 
fashion, but this is by no means so universally the case | 
as is popularly imagined. The truth is, Jack in a | 
majority of instances has at least one wife ashore, and 
perchance as many young Jacks as would man a jolly- 
boat, to provide for and support out of his pay (to say 
nothing of clothing for himself—and a sailor wears out 
an enormous quantity of personal apparel) ; and if he is 


in the case of young unmarried tars, and of reckless 


** Twenty-four Hours of a Sailor's Life at Sea, in Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal, No. 431, Second Series, 
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good-for-nothing older ones, the sailor ashore cannot 
possibly have money, in these piping times of peace, to 
squander. In many cases, the ship’s owner makes ad- 
vances to the family of the sailor whilst he is on his 
voyage, so that when it comes to be deducted from his 
earnings on his return, the sum he has to receive may 
be very small. Even where seamen have no family to 
provide for, they now-a-days, in very many instances, 
hoard up their money for a rainy day, or with a view to 
marry hereafter, or advance themselves in their profes- 
sion ; and the establishment of Sailors’ Homes, with the 


savings-banks connected with them, is doing wonders in | 
Scotch seamen, especially—that is, so far | 


this respect. 
as our own experience goes—seem to do credit to their 
national character for prudence and forethought. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind that seamen, as a body, 
are far better educated now than they formerly were, and 
are beginning to have a clearer and more manly percep- 
tion of their personal responsibilities and opportunities 
of improving their condition. This view is well illus- 
trated in a dialogue—by whom written we are not at 
present aware—between a tar of the old school, and one 
of the modern school—a small portion of which we 
may here quote :— 

*‘“Then, again, your peace-trained tars are all such 
chaps for holding on the dibs. In my time, when 
rousing out the rhino, a fellow never looked to see if he 
pulled from his pocket a shilling or a guinea. Paying 
for a pint o’ purl, a glass o’ grog, or a coachee or guard 
a-travelling, a fellow stood as good a chance o’ getting 
the one as the t’other.” 

“But then, you see, Bill,” said one of his auditors— 
“then, you see, men are beginning to get more speri- 
ence, to larn more the vally o’ things, and to consider 
themselves as much ‘a part o’ the people’ as now other 
people do in the world.” 

“ People!” returned Thompson indignantly—* I like 
to see the fellow as dares call me ‘a part o’ the people ;’ 
I’d people him! That’s your shore-going gammon, 
your larning as capsizes your brain till it boils over 
like a pitch-kettle, and sets fire to all afloat. Is it 
because you can praté@ in a pot-house, you’re to call 
yourself ‘ part o’ the people,’ and think yourself as big 
as Burdett ora bishop? No, no; larn your trade; larn 
to keep your trousers taut in the seat, to blackguard 
a steamer and puddin’ an anchor; and then, instead o’ 
callin’ yourself ‘ part o’ the people,’ perhaps you may 
pass for a bit of a tar.” 

“Well; but, Bill, d’ye mean to say that the present 
race o’ seamen are not just as good men as before 
Trafflygar ?” 

“T does. I means to say they haven't the mind as 
they had; they doesn't think the same way (that is, 
they thinks too much); and more, they’re not by one- 
half as active aloft as we were in the war. Chaps now 
reefin’ topsails crawl out by the foot-ropes, and you 
now never see a weather-earin’-man fling himself out 
by the to’-gallant-studdin’-sail halliards!”’ 

Finally, as to the retired sea-captain, we may, without 
further waste of words, declare the popular ideal to be 
ridiculously erroneous. The race of Commodore Trun- 
nions is extinct, or nearly so, and master-mariners live 
and talk pretty much the same as other respectable 
citizens. It is also, by the by, a great error to suppose 
that common foremast Jacks interlard their discourse 
with sea-slang to such an absurd degree as works of 
naval fiction would lead the public to believe. Of 
course, when Jack is ashore his conversation to some 
extent smacks of the sea-breeze, and he is apt to eke 
out his chat with professional reminiscences and phrases, 
or occasionally to draw the long-bow, and come the 
ideal sailor, just to quiz the land-lubbers—but all this 
in a limited degree. We do not mean to say that there 
are not plenty of rum old sea-dogs, both afloat and 
ashore, who will talk rich, rare, and racy sea-slang by 
the hour at a spell, and spin astounding yarns as long 


as a main-top-gallant bowline, but they are decidedly 
| ‘characters,’ and, as such, the majority of their brother 
| tars regard them. 

However, we must now coil up and belay—other- 
wise our own yarn will be as long as a short cable ! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

LarGELyY as the ways and means of travelling were 
multiplied last year, the present year already shews 
signs of far greater advancement, and the limit to that 
sort of enterprise seems further off than ever. That 
magnificent screw-steamer, the Himalaya, which the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company have just despatched 
on her first voyage, is a specimen of ship-building craft 
too good and too promising to pass without a word of 
notice. Her real burden is said to be 4000 tons, so 
that she is one of the largest ships afloat; and the ease 
with which she can be navigated has given rise to 
a suggestion, that the Admiralty might build vessels of 
10,000 tons, to serve as floating-batteries, wherever 
war might render them necessary. If War, as is said, 
protects Peace, truly may we add that Peace helps 
War to means for his destructive work. 

A line of steamers is projected to trade between 
London and Morocco, calling at Gibraltar on the way; 
and it is believed that a line will be running to the ports 
on the Black Sea before many months are over. Western 
Africa, too, will want a fleet of trading steamers, for 
the vessel built by Mr Laird for the exploration of the 
Niger and Tchadda is to be ready in March, and, it is 
expected, will ascend the river in July. Light metal 
boats are provided for crossing the shallows, and to 
avoid loss by sickness, there will be not more than 
about a dozen Englishmen on board, the main body 
of the crew being chosen from among the negro natives 
of the coast. Dr Vogel has got beyond Mourzuk on 
his way to join Dr Barth; and Dr Irving has volun- 
teered ‘to go out and examine the country between the 
Niger, Bight of Benin, and Lander’s route, between 
Badagry and Boussa—a country never yet visited by 
white men, except at one or two points where our 
missionaries have been the pioneers.’ The doctor’s offer 
is accepted, and government has supplied him with 
instruments, &c. for his adventurous journey. 

While the interests of commerce and science are 
thus being promoted in foreign parts, the progress is 
not less active at home. The Great Western Company 
talk of running a line of steamers from Milford Haven 
to Waterford, to maintain speedy communication be- 
tween the South Wales Railway and the railways of the 
south of Ireland. While locomotive facilitics are thus 
increasimtg, we see with pleasure that the experiments 
for increasing the safety of travelling are every day 
acquiring greater value. A meeting has been held at 
the London Tavern, to consider the merits of Mr Tyer’s 
electric railway-signals, which, if verified by further 
trials, will be highly useful. In the words of the report, 
the inventor’s plan is: ‘ That the train itself, upon 
entering any station, shall give notice to the station it 
last left that the line is so far clear: that, upon 
quitting a station, the train shall transmit a signal 
to the next station in advance, directing attention 
thereto by sounding a bell: the transmission of signals 
from any intermediate point between stations, so that 
an alarm can be given, and assistance obtained in the 
event of a break-down, or other stoppage on the line : 
that the engineman be signaled from the station he is 
approaching at any distance deemed requisite, auxiliary 
signals and fog detonators being thus rendered unneces- 
sary.’ The apparatus will also sound the steam-whistle, 
and keep a register of the signals; and all this is 
to be accomplished by galvanic agency and the wheels 
of the engine. The latter, in certain places, press a 
system of springs which open or close the circuit. 
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Then there is Professor Gluckmann’s contrivance 
for effecting the long desiderated communication be- 
tween the guard and driver of a train, which has been 
tried on the London and North-western Railway. The 
means employed are two constant batteries, one at 
each end of the train, connected by wires enclosed in 
tubes of vulcanised India-rubber passing under the 
carriages, and fitted with hooks to lengthen or shorten 
at pleasure. The connections are to be ‘turned on’ 
at either end before starting, and ‘so long as the wire 
communication between the engine and guard’s van is 
complete, no action takes place; the batteries remain 
quiescent, and the bells are silent; but the moment 
the communication is broken, either by design or 
accident, the bells commence ringing violently at both 
ends of the train, and do not stop until the com- 
munication is restored or the battery is exhausted.’ 
Daniell’s batteries are the kind made use of; and it is 
said that the apparatus will admit of signals being 
passed from any of the intermediate passenger car- 
riages as well as from either end. Judging from a 
rough experiment, this contrivance will effect the pur- 
pose intended; but we think that what is wanted is 
something much more simple, and less liable to injury. 

The success of the vessels built by Ruthven for the 
deep-sea fishery off Scotland, has suggested schemes of 
hydraulic propulsion, which, though they may some 
day lead to practical results, are at present too wild 
for sober attention. Ericsson, with sturdy persever- 
ance, has been improving his caloric engine, and 
now we are told his vessel will erelong make the 
voyage from New York to Havre at the rate of nine 
knots an hour. The question of heat as a mechanical 
power is diligently discussed in many quarters, and 
with fruitful consequences. A paper by Mr Rankine, 
read before the Royal Society, ‘On the Geometrical 
Representation of Heat, and the Theory of Thermo- 
dynamic Engines,’ while defining the theory, shews 
how it may become available in practice. It is one 
that will greatly interest engineers and makers of 
machinery, for the conviction that a motive-power 
more economical than steam will have to be found 
grows stronger and stronger. 

M. Foucault has made a communication to the 
Académie that will surprise some people. He has 
long held with Faraday, that liquids have a conducting 
power proper to themselves, and independent of all 
chemical decomposition; and starting from this fact, 
he makes a pile or battery without metal plates, using 
only such chemical liquids—the choice of such is great 
—as do not precipitate one another. Should this dis- 
covery bear the test of further investigation, a new 
field will be opened to students of electrical science. 
Here we may add that Faraday, as usual, opened the 
course at the Royal Institution with a lecture; but 
not being prepared with any especial researches of his 
own, he took for his subject certain electro-telegraphic 
phenomena—the results of those ingenious practical 
applications which, he said, delight and encourage the 
philosopher by their almost daily recurrence, while they 
reward him who reduces them to practice. He had 
eight miles of wire, half of it under water, to operate 
on, and shewed the complete identity, if further proof 
were needed, of static and galvanic electricity. The 
most striking experiment was the firing of gunpowder 
by the charge accumulated in one of the submerged 
coils, even after its disconnection from the battery. 

Mr Grove has added another to the important series 
of facts with which he has enriched electrical science— 
namely, that the flame from a blowpipe is from twenty 
to thirty times more electric than an ordinary flame ; 
and he has come to the remarkable conclusion, ‘that 
there is a voltaic current, and that of no mean inten- 
sity, due to flame, and not dependent on thermo- 
electricity.’ He believes, too, that ‘by attaching to a 
powerful pair of bellows a tube from which a row of 


jets proceeds, and alternating pairs of platinum in 
flames urged by the jets, a flame-battery might be 
constructed, which would produce chemical decom 
sition and all the usual effects of the voltaic pile.’ In 
such a combination as here described, we see a develop- 
ment of electric power which suggests many novel and 
highly important results. 

There is an item of scientific testimony on another 
point which must not be left unrecorded, as it is inte- 
resting to all who drink tea, or wish to drink it. Dr 
Stenhouse has analysed a specimen of roasted coffee- 
leaves received from Sumatra, and finds them to be 
richer in that peculiar principle, known as caffeine, 
than the coffee-berry itself, and than some specimens 
of Chinese tea. Theine and caffeine, it should be re- 
membered, are identical. From this fact, the doctor 
considers that coffee-leaves are likely to prove an 
acceptable article of diet, at about one-twentieth of the 
price of the cheapest tea. Should it come into favour, 
there will be no fear of deficient supply, seeing that in 
coffee-bearing countries there are extensive districts 
that will produce leaves in perfection, but not the 
berries. In another analysis—of Xanthorylum piperi- 
tum, or Japanese pepper—Dr Stenhouse has discovered 
a new crystal, to which he gives the name of Xanthory- 
line; but the quantity experimented on was too small 
to enable him to determine its general properties. 

The Society of Arts were to open their meeting-room 
to a council of masters and operatives from Manchester 
and Preston, the object being to hear what could be 
said on both sides, or any side, anent ‘ strikes and lock- 
outs,’ with the view, if possible, of arriving at ‘a clear 
knowledge of the facts and principles involved in the 
questions at issue.’ The president of the society, Prince 
Albert, has suggested to them the desirability of forming 
a gallery of ‘a series of authentic portraits of distin- 
guished inventors, either in art or science.’ Here the 
intention is, to transmit the likenesses of ingenious 
individuals down to posterity, and thereby furnish a 
source of encouragement to them while living. A 
collection of such portraits would certainly be valuable 
and interesting ; but in too many instances the painting 
would be the only ‘ encouragement’ the inventors would 
get, for how rarely do they themselves derive any 
profit from their inventions! At the winding-up of 
the smoke-prevention discussion instituted by the same 
society, one of the speakers truly observed, that the 
mere abolition of smoke from factories would be nothing 
unless the thousands of dwelling-house chimneys were 
forbidden to smoke. Instead of rising into the atmo- 
sphere, he would have all the smoke led downwards by 
a series of fumiducts to some great central reservoir, 
there to be collected and utilised. This would not be 
impossible if Rumford was right in his estimate, that 
hundreds of tons of coal were always floating above 
London in the form of smoke. He said, moreover, that 
servants never knew how to put coal on a fire—a truth 
repeated in other words by another of the speakers at 
the discussion, when he said that, by proper stoking, 
the use of machinery to regulate a fire might be dis- 
pensed with. Another proposed to lay a tax on every 
chimney caught smoking. Perhaps the last would be 
the most effectual way of abating the nuisance. We 
may, however, mention here, that Prideaux apparatus 
for the consumption of smoke, tried a short time since 
at Portsmouth, has the advantage, while effecting its 
main object, of keeping the furnace-doors cool also, the 
radiant heat being taken up by the air that rushes in. 
The result is a saving of from 10 to 20 per cent. of 
coal, and the engine-rooms may be kept ‘ as cool as the 
captain’s cabin.’ What a relief to those who tend 
steam-engines ! 

We find in the proceedings of the Académie, a report 
concerning a new construction of oven introduced with 
satisfactory result into the hospices civils at Paris. It 
—the oven—is paved with large square slabs of terra 
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cotta, laid on a bed of sand, which rests on bricks that 
form the roof of a low vault supported by small columns 
of firebrick. Into this vault the heat and smoke of 
the fire are admitted by eight radiating passages, any 
one of which may be opened or closed at pleasure, so 
that one-eighth, one-half, or the whole of the oven may 
be heated or cooled as occasion requires. By this con- 
struction, the disagreeable task of cleaning the floor of 
the oven consequent on the usual mode of heating is 
avoided, the bread never has a smoky taste, and the 
bakers are not exposed to a scorching heat, besides 
which one-third is saved in the cost of heating. One 
of these ovens has been in use day and night for some 
months at Nimes without needing repairs, and others 
in different parts of France: wherever tried, they have 
proved successful. It should be added, that the vault 
communicates with the chimney by an opening kept 
under perfect control. 

As bread and oven go naturally together, we may 
add here another subject brought before the Académie, 
which has a bearing on domestic economy. It is ‘On 
the immediate principles of wheat-flour-bran, and their 
part in panification, and the nutrition of animals.’ As 
some persons know, bread with the bran in it prevents 
constipation, and the tendency to cerebral congestion. 
Dogs fed on brown bread thrive; if fed exclusively on 
white bread, they die. The undersurface of bran con- 
tains certain azotised principles which, like diastase, 
have ‘the remarkable property of liquefying the starch 
held in combination and converting it into dextrine and 
sugar.’ It thus acts as a ferment, and hence its value 
in bread-making, and the process of digestion. Brown 
bread, soaked for three hours in water at a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees centigrade, became of a milky 
consistence, and might have been filtered ; while white 
bread similarly treated, was but slightly altered. The 
fermentive principle of the bran is not injured by the 
heat of the stomach, which accounts for the benefit of 
eating bread with the bran in it. 

And last—a new kind of varnish or coating for 
steel plates, by means of which heliographic engraving 
is possible, has been submitted to the same learned 
body, with an engraved plate, which, though imperfect, 
promises well for further experiment. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER VII. 
FORTUNES OF A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

Miss FatcontowEr was looking, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever ; the cause of which, as the painter 
saw at a glance, was the artistical arrangement of 
her dress, and its strict subordination in form and 
colour to the face. What was desired was evidently a 
portrait of the woman as nature, not the milliner, had 
made her ; and Robert could not but admire the skill 
with which the background was arranged, so as to 
throw the whole emphasis upon the speaking features. 
The scene recalled to him at once the apparition of 
the day before, bringing sunshine into the drawing- 
room, as it advanced up the lengthened vista, and 
enabled him to establish a connection between the two 
in conception and design. So much the better for him, 
whose business it was to make a picture, not to esti- 
mate character; and he gave himself up to the intoxi- 
cating task before him with his customary zeal and 
determination. He was a study to her, as she was to 
him, and his deep steady gaze was no interruption to 
her thoughts ; for it was evident that he regarded her, 
not in her individual self, but as a mere object of art. 
It may be a question whether Claudia had ever before 
in her life looked so long at a handsome man. 


‘You have a fair idea of your art,’ said Sir Vivian, 
who had been watching the process with interest ; ‘ but 
I would advise a portrait-painter to engage his sitter 
in conversation, interesting enough to draw out the 
expression of character. He cannot otherwise obtain 
a correct likeness.’ 

‘I must get hold of the vehicle first,’ replied the 
artist ; ‘the soul will then, I hope, come by degrees. 
As for a correct likeness, that is the result of a 
mechanical tact, sometimes possessed by the merest 
dauber. A true artist, such as I am trying to learn 
to be, paints the mind as well as the body, and renders 
in colours what the sitter is unconscious of himself. 
This marks the distinction between photography and 
art. The former, being without intelligence, can copy 
only the external features; while the latter, although 
less skilful in this part of the process, is able to seize 
upon the intellectual being. Even as photography 
represents surfaces with such exquisite minuteness as 
to trace phenomena invisible to the naked eye, so art 
brings out flaws or beauties of the character unsus- 
pected before. This is called, though not with philoso- 
phical accuracy, idealising. This is what the Greek 
sculptors accomplished in regard to beauty, bringing 
perfection out of the straining womb of nature, and 
raising the human to the divine.’ This was pursuing 
the subject into a channel where Sir Vivian was out 
of his depth, for it was precisely in surfaces he was 
learned ; but his more accomplished daughter was able 
to keep up the conversation with the young artist, whom 
it was obviously, for some reason or other, her wish to 
‘trot out.’ The sitting, however,-was very brief. Miss 
Falcontower, true to her tactics, got up before the 
artist supposed he had well begun; and he was led off 
to view the collection of pictures and statuary which 
the baronet had always great delight in shewing. 

Sir Vivian appeared to be well pleased with the 
young man, both as a speaker and a listener. In the 
former capacity, Claudia was industrious in drawing 
him out, and in the latter, he was himself very willing 
to be drawn in, for the baronet possessed abundant 
stores of information and anecdote connected with art. 
On a new occasion, Robert did not scruple to take the 
part of the father against his patroness. 

‘Look!’ said Claudia, ‘is not that fine? There is 
one of those grand cathedrais, in which the genius of 
Christianity, spurning the old heathen law, seems to 
symbolisé the glorious liberty of the Gospel. The 
classic temples have passed away from men’s reverence 
with their empty religion, and in this new form of art 
the new nations of Europe have stamped their own 
identity. Is it too much to hope that, in the advance- 
ment of taste, the whole land will become a field of 
Gothic architecture, and that men will turn away from 
classicism, just as they have turned away from the false 
gods it enshrined?’ Robert smiled gravely. 

‘I should like to hear your sentiments on this point,’ 
said Sir Vivian, ‘for my daughter and I have argued 
upon it till we have nothing new to say on the subject.’ 

‘I do not know that I either,’ replied Robert, ‘ can 
have anything new to say on the subject, for my 
opinions lie quite on the surface. The classic style of 
architecture was adapted to a religion wanting in depth 
and intensity—to the same revelation of poetry which 
gave rise to the immortal sculptures of the Greeks, 
where the presiding divinities are Beauty and Repose. 
Early Christianity had its hidden temples in glens and 
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caves, in the mean rooms of cities, in desert solitudes 
where the cells of hermits, gathering other cells around 
them, formed the nuclei of populous convents. But | 
when there arose out of the simple arrangements of the | 
apostles, a hierarchy composed of secular as well as 

religious princes, when the symbolical crook became a | 
kingly sceptre that made the world tremble, and when 
Christianity grew into a mystery too holy and too 

awful for vulgar eyes to contemplate—then was there 
reared a shrine fitted for the majestic worship—a shrine 
rising frequently from the ruins of heathen temples ; 
then pinnacle upon pinnacle pierced the yielding sky ; 
then gorgeous processions rolled along amid groves of 
sculptured stone, 


Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swelled the note of praise. 


For a Roman Catholic cathedral,’ continued Robert, 
‘no architecture is so well adapted as the Gothic ; but 
when the reform of Luther let in upon the religious 
gloom a portion of the light of day, a modification was 
demanded which, so far as I know, has not yet been 
supplied.’ 

‘Then,’ said Claudia, who saw with some discontent 
what was coming, ‘you would have a new style for 
every form of belief?’ 

‘I would have the genius of bodies of men give way 
to their impulses and convictions in art as in religion, 
and cease to copy forms that for them have lost life and 
meaning.’ 

‘Then suppose you take the lowest sect, composed of 
worshippers who gather round the pastor with no more 
ceremonial than the literal sheep round their shep- 
herd—what tabernacle would you devise for them ?’ 

‘ Art is beautiful even in its austerest forms, because 
so is the nature it worships. Even the original shrine 
of the faith you allude to—a lonely nook among the 
hills, where it was born of persecution, and nourished 
with blood, and where the devotees listened to the word 
of life with their Bible kept open on their knees with 
their naked swords, was not wanting in this quality. 
For these I would revert to the classical model, but of an 
era prior, as we might suppose, to the time when the 
stern and simple superstition submitted to the elegant 
adornments of poetry. I would have the portico com- 
posed of Tuscan columns rising naked out of the earth, 
like the trunks of forest trees; the pediment either 
entirely blank, or inscribed only with a text of Scripture 
in the black austere characters termed grotesque, that 
are like the rudiments of Roman letters; and the ex- 
ternal walls either wholly plain or strengthened more 
than adorned with Tuscan pilasters.’ 

* Well done!’ cried Sir Vivian—‘ that is a good idea.’ 

‘ But why limit the classical model to a service like 
this? If we discard it for the less simple forms of 
Christianity, are there not purposes in which poetry is 
the presiding feeling, apart from religion, and where 
elegant repose is the grand essential ? Could anything 
be finer or more harmonious than a Greek temple con- 
secrated to works of painting and sculpture? Fora 
gentleman’s seat, set down in the midst of a tree-garden 
in an undulating and picturesque country, the abode 
of wealth and taste, and in itself a gallery of art, no 
model could be imagined better adapted than the clas- 
sical villa. On the other hand, a country abode perched 
on a rocky height, and surrounded by natural woods, 
would demand the Gothic form; and so likewise would 
the simple hamlet and the solitary hut. But imagine 
a whole street—a whole town of this architecture—in 
which the multitudinous variety is confined to details, 
with the same unvarying character pervading the whole! 
It would be almost as bad—if anything cou/d be almost as 
bad—as our present rows of stone or brick boxes, with 
oblong holes in the walls for the inhabitants to look 
through and indulge themselves with the sight of rows 


of boxes on the other side of the way, fhe counterpart 
of their own.’ 

‘But the age and the men, my good sir!’ cried 
Claudia—‘ would you not have architecture adapted to 
the circumstances that give it birth? and are not we 
Goths, to take that as the generic name, just as the 
classic builders were Greeks and Romans ?’ 

‘No: we are no more Goths than we are Greeks or 
Romans. We are the result of the collision which took 
place when the fresh and vigorous barbarians threw 
themselves headlong upon the senile refinement of the 
Empire, and gave a new character to the genius of 
Europe. The retrograde movement was changed for one 
of progress—for there is no point of rest for the human 
mind. The present age is merely one of a moral series 
which then commenced ; and our grand distinction is an 
enlightened eclecticism, which gathers to itself the true 
and the beautiful wherever they are found, in the past 
or in the present, and hands them on in triumph to the 
future. ‘To make the architecture of such an age 
exclusively Gothic, or exclusively classic, to bind down 
its pictorial art to the mediwval or the revival, is, I 
venture to think, a dream that can be realised only 
when the effect of the collision of races is worn out and 
lost, and the downward movement begins anew.’ 

In such conversations a great part of the forenoon 
passed away ; and when the artist at length took his 
leave, Claudia confessed to herself that she had enjoyed 
a novel kind of amusement, in listening to the opinions 
of one who spoke thus plainly and zealously without 
reference to the rank or sex of the company. This was 
an enjoyment she had not experienced till now since 
girlhood, and a dim picture rose upon her dream of 
a new social world, invested with such colourings of 
romance as are thrown by the imagination upon strange 
and distant lands. 

‘You are interested by this young man?’ said her 
father, who observed her reverie. 

‘Yes; he speaks as if he thought, and that is much. 
Whether his thoughts are just or not is another question. 
I like him, too, because he looks you full in the eyes 
both when he speaks and listens.’ 

‘And, upon my word, the eyes are very handsome 
with which the young fellow does look !’ 

‘That may be of some moment to him: it is nothing 
tous. But one thing is clear—that he will never be a 
painter. He thinks too much and too subtly of the 
theory of art to become great in the practice ; for prac- 
tical art is an instinct, the achievements of which may 
be followed, but cannot be preceded by theory. No; he 
has no more chance of becoming a painter in this way, 
than he would have of becoming a poet by learning to 
manufacture rhymes at the university. But he writes 
too. He has had an article accepted by a quarterly 
review ; and I think we should see that. He is not 
vain, not selfish, not mercenary, and his feelings chance 
to be with the party now in ascendancy. Do you not 
see my thought? As asecretary without the name, and 
without consciousness on his own part, he might render 
you important service. You have retrograded of 
late, as he calls it, and you must renew the onward 
movement.’ 

‘You are right, Claudia; I see it all. But why wait, 
since we know that he has words and ideas ?’ 

‘But we can only guess that he has the art of 
writing, that he has an elegant pen, and a logical head 
to direct it.’ 

‘Well, be it as you will, but don’t lose sight of him. 
I am now for the club.’ 

‘Why wait?’ mused Claudia when she was alone. 
‘Might it not be better if’—and she moved some paces 
after her father. ‘No!’ and her thought spoke with 
decision: ‘what is he to us if he be not the tool we 
require ?—Nothing but a mediocre artist, a fluent 
speaker, and a handsome and amiable man!’ She 
turned round calmly, proudly. She looked tall—for 
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her medium size. The flash that served for a smile 
played over her still features, like moonlight—no, like 
Sunlight on a marble statue. It may have expressed 
contempt of some idea that had swept across her brain ; 
it may have indicated a joyous confidence in her own 
will and power; it may have flitted over those lovely 
lips in mere amusement and delight, as a butterfly 
hovers, on some breathless noon, over a rose. But 
so she glided, with that illumined face—slow, erect, 
silent, phantom-like—from the room. 

This was interesting society for Robert, although he 
was probably unconscious at the time of the un- 
speakable benefit he derived from it. The introduction 
to the familiar acquaintance of an elegant and accom- 
plished woman of society, forms an era in the history 
of a young man isolated from the world, an era from 
which may generally be dated his fairest prospects in 
life. But unluckily for our adventurer, this came at a 
time when his circumstances appeared to require some- 
thing to lower rather than elevate his ideas. His busi- 
ness, small as it was, became still smaller, for he was 
now absent from the studio at the very time when 
sitters were the most likely to nibble; and perhaps 
Claudia had little idea of the sacrifices and deprivations 
the poor artist submitted to for the pleasure of painting 
her portrait. The pleasure was great; for in respect 
to female companionship, nine-tenths of the struggling 
yorng men of London might as well be in a huge 
monkery, where no such thing can be enjoyed, except 
when of a secret and criminal character. The pleasure, 
however, was supplemented by the hope of eventual 
profit; for Robert had not so humble an opinion of his 
talent for art as Claudia had formed; and he looked 
forward to the day when the exhibition of his work, 
which he intended to be worthy of the lovely and 
fashionable original, would fill his studio with clients 
and his coffers with money. The two motives acted 
and reacted upon each other. To arrive at fame and 
wealth, it was necessary to indulge largely in the 
pleasure; and to be able to indulge largely and con- 
tinuously in the pleasure, wealth and fame were 
indispensable. ’ 

But Claudia’s judgment was probably more correct 
than his own; for although he got hold of the vehicle 
easily enough, the soul seemed very unwilling to come 
forward. He was at length much downcast on the 
subject, and sometimes he even conjectured that there 
might peradventure be no soul to come; but again, 
when he looked into the blaze of her eyes, he could 
not conceive that so dazzling a light could be a quality 
of mere external beauty. His want of success did 
not seem to disconcert his patroness. He repeatedly 
breakfasted with her and her father on the mornings 


| of the brief sittings, and sometimes when they were 


not quite alone; and at length he was invited to 
dinner, that he might be made acquainted with Sir 
Vivian’s brother, Lord Luxton. This invitation was 
given when his hopes of being able to maintain the 
tailed coat were almost at zero, and Claudia mistook 
the gloomy perplexity of his look for some feeling of 
self-distrust. 

*Do come,’ said she, ‘if you are not otherwise en- 
gaged; for as you say you are unaccustomed to society, 
you will be amused. By the way, I should not have 
conjectured that from your manner in company: it is 
just what it should be. The reason, I take it, is that 
you are calm, self-possessed, and observant. You are 
not thinking of yourself, but of the things and persons 
around you; and in order to secure this state of 
quietude, you fall into a natural imitation, carried only 
sufficiently far to avoid attracting observation in 
return.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Robert, amused in spite of his 
anxieties, ‘you give me credit for more tact than I 
possess. I have really no motives at all, and no deter- 
minate line of conduct; I merely look, and listen, and 


speak when it is necessary, without thinking about the 
matter.’ 

‘Precisely. A vulgar man always thinks about the 
matter. The bashful vulgarian described by our ances- 
tors—that modest individual who used to suppose that 
the observation of the whole company was absorbed 
in him, and was ready to sink with apprehension at the 
idea that he was not looking or doing to the best ad- 
vantage—seems to have died out as the present genera- 
tion came in. The existing vulgarian is a gentleman 
of more nerve. He takes the most strenuous measures 
to conceal his vulgarity, to evidence his self-possession, 
to convince you that he is at home in the part. He 
considers it necessary to be constantly doing or saying 
something. Like Bottom the weaver, he is for playing 
everything in the piece, and would even take a portion 
of the business of the servants out of their hands, if 
they would let him. But the servants are now a great 
estate in the social realm: more and more every 
day is intrusted to their management, and the com- 
pany have nothing to do but to be quiet and enjoy 
themselves.’ 

‘But is there not something to learn in etiquette? 
Are there not new table customs, for instance, fre- 
quently coming in?’ 

‘None that you will outrage, if you only keep quiet, 
and observe what other people do; and few, I may 
add, that do not come naturally to good sense and 
good taste: that is a striking characteristic of our age. 
But after all, the laws of etiquette are not like those 
of the Medes and the Persians; few people mind 
infringing them a little when it suits their whim or 
convenience. The grand thing is to take it easy, and 
be quiet. I had once a peep, through a glass-door, at 
a dinner-party at a tradesman’s where I looked in at 
an unusual hour—and how the first glance astonished 
me! The table, and its paraphernalia of silver, por- 
celain, and crystal; the dishes, the dresses of the 
guests, male and female—all were the exact counter- 
part of what is seen at a fashionable dinner. But the 
second glance reassured me, and I trembled no more 
for the fate of my order. The whole thing was over- 
done—stiff, formal, and therefore awkward. It was a 
Belgravian picture cut in wood—and not by a Grinling 
Gibbons. Everybody at the table was thinking about 
the matter, hosts and guests alike—all determined to 
be rigidly right: it was, in short, the fashion you see 
in a stuck-up dress doll in a shop-window.’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ said Robert; ‘fashion must 
be adhered to, but only in an easy, quiet way, and for 
your own, not for fashion’s sake. But are there not 
some persons, even in your own circle, who carry things 
a little further; for instance, the Countess of Tassletop 
you talked of the other morning ?’ 

*O yes, poor little creature! she takes a great deal 
of trouble, and we are all much obliged to her. But 
the small working-class of fashion, as we may call it, is 
quite distinct from the great, refined, and intellectual 
body who pay it external deference, profit by its labours, 
and laugh at it.’ 

‘ And the Tassletop—what do you call it? you all 
wear, was that invented by her ladyship?’ 

‘Her ladyship got it from her ladyship’s milliner ; 
the milliner received it, after numerous throes of 
inventive genius, from her forewoman; and the fore- 
woman, a clever person, but used-up long ago, ex- 
torted the idea from one of the hands she patronises, 
who works nineteen hours a day for the distinction. 
It is the distressed needlewomen who give the law 
of costume to the world of fashion.’ 

The dinner served as a good illustration to a portion 
of this lecture ; and Robert, in spite of his gloomy fore- 
bodings, was certainly amused—although, as Claudia 
had recommended, in a quiet way. Owing to an acci- 
dental circumstance, he came late, when the rest of the 
party, which was in all eight in number, had assembled. 
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There were no introductions, and he heard no names. 
The coup-d’eil presented by the dining-room was mag- 
nificent, but he thought the quantity of plate almost, if 
not quite, overstepped the modesty of taste. The dinner 
was a more prolonged repast than he thought had been 
customary in this country, and he had time to observe 
his neighbours. These had no great distinction of aspect. 
One was a very fat, good-humoured-looking old man, 
jovial and hearty in his manner—just the person to 
have been vulgar to the last extreme, if not saved by a 
perfect savoir faire, and an air of gentlemanly ease which 
could have been the result only of life-long habitude. 
Another was a little, meagre, unwholesome, elderly man, 
looking marvellously like a journeyman tailor suffering 
from the consequences of an intemperance he now kept 
in check by means of the pledge. He, too, was obviously 
to the manner born, and withal tenderly, and not un- 
gracefully, assiduous in his attentions to a pompous good- 
looking, middle-aged dame, the matron of the feast, 
whose neck, arms, and fingers glittered with diamonds. 
Another younger lady belonged to that class of women 
who have no character at all, and could be described 
only as having a sweet, insipid face, and as constantly 
saying: ‘ What a love!’—‘ Those dearest children !’— 
* How I do dote on that aria!’—‘ My darling Mrs So-and- 
so!’ Robert sat next to this youngish lady, and turned 
away with a cloyed appetite from the sweets when 
they came upon the table. The remaining guest be- 
longed, like himself, to the class of ‘clever people.’ He 
had only recently come into notice, and was a candidate 
for one of certain commissionerships which, from his 
services to the government and his literary reputation, 
he was considered sure of obtaining. He had taken 
reasonably well to the manners of the circle where he 
was now noticed, although born himself only in the 
respectable middle class, but had not entirely got rid of 
the feeling of novelty, and appeared to have every now 
and then a spasm of exulting surprise as the idea 
occurred to him of his present position and expected 
good-fortune. 

The dinner passed quietly and agreeably away ; 
the beautiful hostess dealing her lightning flashes 
with perfect impartiality round the table, and every 
now and then, with an admirable tact, quite distinct 
from the obtrusiveness of former days, contriving to 
attract the attention of any one who seemed to have 
fallen aside out of observation. When the ladies at 
length retired, there was some social and even merry 
chat; but little wine was taken, little time consumed, 
and Robert by and by found himself for a minute or 
two téte-a-téte with Claudia in the drawing-room. 
From her he learned, with some surprise, that the fat, 


jovial old man was Lord Luxton; that the elderly 
journeyman tailor was the Earl of Tassletop, the 


husband of the fashionable countess; that the sweet, 
youngish lady was the scion of a ducal family; and 
the pompous matron the wife of a wealthy parvenu, 
but herself allied to some of the highest families in the 
kingdom. 

Our adventurer, on going home that night to his 
three-pair back, suffered from a little confusion of 
mind. His wonder was, how it was all to end—what 
was to become of the anomalies of his position— whether 
he was actually to be a top-sawyer, or subside into the 
pit? It wanted some time yet to the publication of the 
next review, and it was with something like alarm he 
remembered—a feeling he was by no means accustomed 
to—that after his sumptuous fare of to-day, he had to 
look to the chances of the world for to-morrow’s dinner. 
His case was the more perplexing, that Miss Falcon- 
tower seemed to have cooled upon the business of the 
portrait. So far from being in any hurry to get it 
finished, she was evidently protracting the time. At 
the dinner-table, while bringing out the other clever 
man in his peculiar walk, she had suffered him to 
temain the great unknown. She had not even redeemed 


her promise of introducing him to her uncle. Was it 
not obvious that art had failed him, and that he was 
to receive a new trial in literature—at some indefinite 
time ? 

In considerable perturbation of mind, but with a 
stern resolve to trifle no longer with his fortunes, he 
sought his patroness the next morning.» He saw at 
once that a shade had passed over the beautiful face, 
though without rendering it less beautiful. 

‘Mr Oaklands,’ she said, ‘I am glad you have come, 
for it is so formal to say adien in writing, and I have 
hardly time for it even in speech. Papa has received 
a summons to his brother’s bedside, Lord Luxton 
having been taken suddenly and, I fear, dangerously 
ill, and we shall be out of town for at least a month. 
Before we return, we shall have seen your article, and 
I feel sure that I shall have something pleasant to say 
on the subject. The portrait’—following his eyes— 
‘must wait. It is of less consequence to you than the 
other ; and, in fact, the two professions, or accomplish- 
ments, would clash. Good-by, Mr Oaklands,’ and she 
extended her hand. Her voice softened as she pro- 
nounced the last words; and her fingers—could it be 
a gentle pressure which sent that sudden thrill through 
his frame? Robert did not know; his breath came 
quick, his eyes dazzled: she was gone. 

* So,’ thought he, fetching a long breath as he left the 
house, ‘ it is over—over—over! Friendless, penniless, 
hopeless in this walk of life, Ipmust now try another.’ 
But for all that, he walked straight to Jermyn Street, 
thinking, in spite of himself, that something would 
turn up, some honest job from the picture-dealers, or 
some expectant sitter, with a guinea in his pocket. 
Worse and worse. Driftwood had vanished; the con- 
tents of the studio were seized for rent, and the door 
was locked. It was hard that he, who owed nothing, 
should lose his painting materials, few and of trifling 
value as they were; but remonstrance was of no avail, 
and he turned from the house with a bitterness of 
spirit he had never felt before. 

He knew what must be done, but he would not do it 
till the evening; for although a common, it seemed to 
him, from its associations of vice and misery, a degrad- 
ing expedient. In the meantime he walked swiftly 
away in the direction of the nearest boundary of the 
wilderness of streets. He felt the need of air, for he 
was choking: the mist of the common was settling 
upon him. But as he walked, he grew more tranquil, 
for he looked his fortunes steadily in the face, and 
became accustomed to them. That evening he would 
collect a sum to pay the rent of his lodgings, and suffice 
for his support for the few days that might pass before 
he obtained employment. The financial object he 
could attain only in one way: by the hypothecation— 
a very short time before he would have said pawning— 
of his dress-clothes ; and as for mechanical work, there 
was no risk of failure in the quest for that, since he 
had already, with a view to some such emergency, 
made acquaintance with a person whose trade was the 
finer kind of cabinet-making, and who would be very 
glad to accept his services, having formed a high opinion 
of his taste and inventive ability. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in becoming 
more calm he became more cheerful. The crisis that 
had occurred was indeed a painful one; for, setting 
his new acquaintance out of the question, it interposed 
a gulf between him and the old. It postponed indefi- 
nitely his prospects of revisiting the Lodge—of seeing 
again the generous and true-hearted captain—the 
philosophic Elizabeth—the one whom he had never 
thought of for a long time after his exodus without a 
feeling of terror, but who had gradually assumed in his 
waking dreams the appearance of a faint and distant 
star, the only light he saw in the heavens. 

When he had reached the utmost verge of London, 
his thoughts were drawn anew to the profession that 
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had so lamentably failed him, by the appearance of a 
sign-painter perched on a ladder, labouring away at his 
vocation. Robert drew near with some surprise— 
perhaps even a little amusement—and, himself unseen, 
watched the motions of the artist. The subject was 
Robin Hood, and it was boldly and skilfully treated, 
obviously by one of the great masters in the out-of- 
doors’ line. The painter seemed highly pleased with it 
himself; getting down every now and then from the 
ladder to admire it at some paces off, then, after taking 
a mighty pull at a tankard of porter that stood upon 
the ground, rushing up the steps, and setting at it 
again with fresh enthusiasm. Driftwood was here in 
his element, and obviously very happy, bursting out 
occasionally with a snaich of song to carry off the 
steam. Robert considered that high art had much to 
answer for in inveigling from his business so capital a 
sign-painter, and he took the liberty with himself of 
thinking, with an inward sneer, that there might be 
more Driftwoods than one in the world. 

‘Why should I disturb the poor fellow,’ thought he, 
‘with news of the catastrophe, if it is still unknown 
to him? He will hear of it soon enough ; and knowing 
his haunts, I can always fall in with him when I choose, 
should circumstances enable me to be of any use.’ So 
he turned away, and left Driftwood alone with his glory. 

It was quite dark before Robert returned to his 
lodgings. Letting himself in with a pass-key, he went 
up, with a heavy heart, the long dark stair, and entered 
his room. He kindled a match, and then rubbed his 
eyes, thinking, for a moment, that their functions were 
impaired by the sudden glare. There was no candle to 
light. His portmanteau was absent—his books—his 
dressing-things ; the bed was not prepared to be slept in ; 
the room was cold, formal, and bare, like a room that 
had advertised for a tenant, and was waiting the result. 
When he had asvertained these facts, the match went 
out, and he was in the dark. The thing was quite 
inexplicable, for although some weeks’ rent was due, 
the most perfect confidence was reposed in him by his 
landlady—an elderly widow, who made a scanty but 
certain income by letting a large house in lodgings, 
herself and children burrowing in the back-kitchen. 
He groped his way down stairs. There were cheerful 
family voices on the second floor; the sound of a piano 
on the first floor; somebody reading aloud in the 
parlour. In the back-kitchen were the widow and her 
children, all at work of one kind or other. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Mrs Dobbs,’ said he ; 
‘where are my things?’ 

‘They are gone away, mister,’ replied Mrs Dobbs; 
‘they were fetched—don’t you know ?—the rent paid, 
and the lodgings given up.’ 

‘My things taken away, and the rent paid! By 
whom, in the name of wonder ?’ 

‘That I don’t know, mister. I hope to goodness I 
haven’t done wrong; but it was a respectable porter-like 
man who came, and he said he was ordered by a lady, 
a friend of yours; and I thought you knew about it, and 
that it was all right.’ A lady! Robert flushed up to 
the brow—he knew but one lady in London! But the 
idea was as absurd as presumptuous. Presumptuous! 
It was his pretended benefactress who had presumed. 
But since the lady had turned him out of his lodgings, 
had she provided any other? 

* Yes, mister,’ said Mrs Dobbs, ‘ you have lodgings at 
the address on this paper—at Kensington Gravel Pits.’ 
The address was not in any handwriting he knew, and 
the paper on which it was written could hardly have 
come from Miss Falcontower. To think, however, was 
vain, when there were no data to proceed upon; and 
with a heavy heart, and a foot not the brisker that he 
had eaten nothing since the sumptuous dinner of the 
day before, he set out on his new walk of several miles. 

When passing through the aristocratic quarter, car- 
riages were rushing about in all directions, for it was 


the hour of the evening dinner. At one great mansion 
there was a temporary stoppage of the trottoir. The 
door was open, servants in livery were seen in the illu- 
mined hall, and a handsome equipage was just setting 
down its freight, consisting of a solitary gentleman. A 
double line of the passers-by was drawn up, as usual, to 
see him enter the house; and Robert drew back, with 
mechanical politeness, as he stepped out of the carriage. 
The gentleman turned his head, and their eyes met. It 
was Mr Seacole. He seemed surprised at first; but 
with a haughty stare, he immediately passed on, and 
entered the house. The door shut; the high-blooded 
greys pranced and pawed for a moment; and then the 
elegant equipage dashed away down the street. 

Our adventurer walked on to the Gravel Pits again 
—the Gravel Pits!—the mist of the common blinding 
his eyes, tightening his breath, and pressing on his 
heart. Above, around, beneath, all was dark; the 
whole world was a mass of tumbling vapour, and only 
a spark of less intense shadow shewed the place in the 
heavens of the pale, faint star. 


POPULAR MISTAKE IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tuere are few facts in natural history so universally 
known as the remarkable peculiarity which renders the 
chameleon so famous; and the researches of naturalists 
have long been directed towards the elucidation of the 
phenomenon. The chameleon is indeed not the only 
animal that is subject to a change of hue. The 
seasonal variations of colour exhibited by many of the 
feathered tribes, are sufficiently remarkable to have 
attracted general attention, as well as to have misled 
systematic naturalists; and the Alpine hare, whose 
summer dress is of a tawny gray colour, which is replaced 
in winter by a fur of snowy whiteness, is perhaps a 
more familiar, as well as a more striking example, to 
which many more might be added: in fact, the human 
species is not entirely free from the mutation, for the 
whitening of raven locks at a certain age is a great 
and alarming fact. But the change of colour in the cha- 
meleon differs essentially from all the other instances 
known: in birds and quadrupeds, the change of their 
dress is of periodical occurrence, and is well known to 
bem special provision for the regulation of temperature 
by means of the radiation or absorption of caloric. In 
the case of the chameleon, on the other hand, the changes 
are of a sudden and fitful character, and do not appear 
to be in any way connected with temperature, although 
they, no doubt, have importance in the economy of 
the animal. The popular opinion has long been, that 
the purpose of this singular faculty is to enable the 
chameleon to accommodate its appearance to that 
of surrounding objects; but the investigations of 
naturalists do not favour this idea, or rather, they seem 
to negative it. Van der Héven has devoted an illus- 
trated work to the subject; and more a Mr H. 
N. Turner, jun., in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society, and in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, has detailed his personal observations on the 
varieties of tint presented by a specimen of the cha- 
meleon which lived for some time in his possession. 
The general tints of this individual varied between 
different shades of brown, olive, yellow, and light 
green—the last named being the most rarely observed, 
and the yellow being the tint usually assumed when 
the animal was hidden from the light. When brought 
for inspection at night into the influence of lamplight, 
it appeared at first almost white, but soon began to 
darken, the side next the light changing rather sooner 
than the other, although all the changes in the colour 
of the animal are gradual. In the daytime, the colour 
is generally brown, sometimes of a uniform dull olive, 
and sometimes of a light drab colour. The ventral 
series of prominent scales remains constantly white, 
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and certain markings on the body do not participate 
in the general changes of colour. 

The box in which Mr Turner’s chameleon was kept 
was of deal, with a glass at the top, and a piece of 
flannel laid at the bottom, a small branching stick 
being introduced by way of a perch. He introduced at 
various times pieces of coloured paper, covering the 
bottom of the box, of blue, yellow, and scarlet, but 
without the slightest effect upon the appearance of the 
animal. Considering that these primary colours were 
not such as it would be likely to be placed in contact 
with in a state of nature, he next tried a piece of green 
calico, but equally without result. The animal went 
through all its usual changes without their being in any 
way modified by the colours placed underneath it. The 
general tints approximate, as may readily be observed, 
to those of the branches of trees, just as those of most 
animals do to the places in which they dwell; but Mr 
Turner did not observe the faculty of changing called 
into play with any apparent object. It is only when 
the light is removed that the animal assumes a colour 
which absorbs but little of it. 

Thus the popular notion, that the chameleon takes 
the hue at pleasure of the objects near it—a notion 
cherished by us all from infancy, recited in every little 
‘book about animals,’ and constantly used by the poet 
among his choicest illustrations—is now shewn to be 
erroneous. We look to the same science which has 
destroyed our illusion, to replace it with the true 
explanation of the phenomenon ; and we hope we shall 
not long have to look in vain. 


BRITANNIA’S SCENTED HANDKERCHIEF. 

The wealth of England is aptly illustrated by shewing 
what Britannia spends, and the duty she pays to the 
Exchequer for the mere pleasure of perfuming her hand- 
kerchief. As flowers, for the sake of their perfumes, are 
on the continent principally cultivated for trade purposes, 
the odours derived from them, when imported into this 
country in the form of essential oils, are taxed with a small 
duty of 1s. per pound, which is found to yield a revenue of 
just L.12,000 per annum. The duty upon Eau de Cologne 
imported in the year 1852, was in round numbers L.10,000, 
being 1s. per bottle upon 200,000 flacons imported. The 
duty upon the spirits used in the manufacture of perfumery 
at home is at least L.20,000, making a total of L.42,000 
per annum to the revenue, independent of the tax upon 
snuff, which some of the ancient Britons indulge their 
noses with. If L.42,000 represents the small tax upon 
perfuming substances for one year, ten times that amount 
is the very lowest estimate which can be put upon the 
articles as their average retail cost. By these calculations 
—and they are quite within the mark—we discover that 
Britannia spends L.420,000 a year in perfumery.—S. Piesse, 
in Annals of Chemistry. 


THE WRITERS FOR THE TIMES. 


Went with Barnes to his own room, and drew up my 
paragraph, while he wrote part of an article for next day. 
Says that he writes himself as little as possible, finding that 
he is much more useful as a superintendent of the writings 
of others. The great deficiency he finds among his people 
is not a want of cleverness, but of common sense. There 
is not one of them (and he included himself in the ber) 
that can be trusted writing often or long on the same 
subject ; they are sure to get bewildered on it.—Moore's 
Diary. 


ITALY WITHOUT A NATIONAL AIR. 


Alas! Italy, thou land of song! thou outcast of the 
nations of Europe! Ten thousand operas, and not three 
notes of a national hymn! Out of so many fathers of 
melody, not one who can find the motive that will sink to 
thy children’s heart and dwell there; France has her ¢a 
ira; the Alpine people their cow-gathering; England her 
loyal anthem ; Germany her fatherland toasts. In Italy 
alone nationality is mute. The sorry dittay that popular 


outbreak calls forth to-day, dies to-morrow amidst the 
yawns of thy listless populace. Proscription itself cannot 
secure a patriotic air against the fickleness of fastidious 
fashion. Strange to say, our composers have, in several 
instances, supplied less gifted people with the music that 
never fails to sen a thrill through their hearts, that leads 
them to battle, that serves them asa rallying-point against 
all chances of future dispersion; and not a miserable 
chorus, not a paltry march, for home consumption !— 
Castellamonte ; Italian Life during the Insurrection of 183). 


ON A PICTURE OF 


BY MARIE J. EWEN. 
*Tis she—the fairy city gay, ‘ built on the flowing tide; 
The throne of merchant princes proud, the Adriatic’s bride; 
E’en as in beauty’s bloom she stood, in sunlit days of yore, 
When myriad streamers fluttered bright her marble 
mansions o'er : 


VENICE. 


When evening rays of burnished gold lay sleeping on 
her halls, 

And the music of a thousand songs re-echoed from 
her walls ; 

While glory crowned her palaces and Freedom’s flag was 
there, 

And perfumes from the Orient came through the summer air. 


Fair Venice in her palmy days, bright, beautiful, and free ! 

Oh, then to view that pageantry, her bridal with the sea, 

To mark the graceful gondolas the flowing streets along, 

While the plashing of the boatmen’s oar kept time with 
Tasso’s song! 


O marble in the starshine! O mansions gleaming white! 

How dazzlingly your columned roofs reflected back the 
light ; 

The answ'ring chime of voices sweet came fluting down 
the breeze, : 

Like tones of fairy minstrelsy amid the forest trees. 


Still, Venice, still the deep blue wave is trembling at thy 
feet, 

And echoes of departed songs the list’ning spirit greet. 

O glory’s fading splendours! your requiem comes to me, 

Like music sweeping mournfully athwart the azure sea. 


Thou wert not wise in days of yore, O Venice, passing fair, 

While flinging back with regal pride the sparkles from 
thy hair: 

Thy sons were fettered to thy throne—in name alone 
the free ; 

O flashing eyes superbly prond! for who was like to thee? 


How couldst thou hope for durance long, an everlasting 
name, 

Thou, that to others didst deny what thou thyself didst 
claim ? 

*Twere well had all remembered this, all powers that e’er 
have reigned : 

Who makes another’s fetters strong, himself shall be 
enchained. 


O fragile beauty fleeting fast! O loveliness supreme ! 

Gleaming across the sunlit waves, the city of a dream, 

I mourn, but yet I lowly bend, and own the just decree 

That made thy sceptre pass away from the empire of 
the sea. 


Thine alabaster palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

For their glory hath departed —their music is no more ; 
An undertone comes heaving up amid tie waters blue : 
‘So perish all who dare enslave the many for the few!’ 
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